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AGENDA. 

1. The setting up of suitable provincial catjle improvement funds on 

the lines suggested by the Animal Husbandry Wing of the 
Board of Agriculture as the best menus of following up llis 
Excellency the Viceroy’s campaign for providing breeding 
bulls. 

2. The improvement of grass lands and Hie better utilisation of waste 

and surplus land for fodder production and the initial steps lx> 
be taken in that direction by the various appropriate agencies. 

3. The need for increased technical personnel required for livestock 

improvement work throughout India. 

4. The possibility of crop planning for increased foddfer production 

with special reference to leguminous fodders. 




PROCEEDINGS OF TIIE CATTLE CONFERENCE. 


The* Conference assembled in the Council of Stnte Chamber, Simla, at 
11-30 A.M. on Tuesday, tlic 25th May 1937. 


The Hon ’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad in requesting Hit, Excellency 
the Viceroy to open the Conference said : 

Your Excellency. 

It is my happy privilege to extend 1 to Your Excellency a warm 
welcome to this conference of Hon 'ble Ministers from Provinces, repre- 
sentatives of the Government of India and of Indian States, technical 
experts and distinguished non-offlcials who ore assembled for the purpose 
of concerting measures for the improvement of Indian livestock. This is 
a subject to which Your Excellency has given much needed prominence 
both by noble precept and praiseworthy example. In Your Excellency's 
first message to the people of India as Viceroy, Your Excellency gave a 
vivid picture of the whole problem in a memorable phrase : " The cow 
and the working bullock carry on their patient backs the whole structure 
of Indian agriculture Then followed the presentation by Your 
Excellency of pedigree bulls to the Delhi Province — an example which 
appealed to the sentiment and touched the imagination of the Indian 
people and which found ready response throughout the country. At a 
later stage. Your Excellency drew pointed attention to the need for the 
preservation of cows of well-known breeds after their lactation period 
was over, by the salvage of dry cows from Calcutta and their presenta- 
tion to the Delhi Pinjrapole. Your Excellency’s keen and informed 
interest in this vital matter of animal husbandry lias stimulated public 
opinion, has encouraged effort and has heartened those who have been 
labouring patiently in this important field. Your Excellency, in a 
country where religions sentiment, dietetic needs and agricultural require- 
ments all combine to make the improvement of livestock a matter of 
national importance, it is a depressing reflection that abstract veneration 
should only yield such practical neglect. Some of the malpractices to 
which our cows axe subjected in cities in order to prolong their lacta- 
tion period arc a blot on our humanity, and it is about time that public 
opinion so assorted itself as to make such practices impossible. The 
law by itself is powerless to stop tho evil-door. Nor can wc look with 
any satisfaction or pride on the vast numbers of lean, hungry and under- 
bred cattle that encumber tho countryside. It is clear that passive senti- 
ment alone is ineffective to deal with a problem which requires for its 
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proper solution scientific knowledge, efficient organisation and a con- 
sistent policy pursued with vigour over a number of years to achieve 
well-defined objectives. We need advice and guidance not only in 
regard to the methods of breeding but also in regard to the all-important 
question of an adequate supply of good fodder as well as in regard to 
the prevention and cure of disease and in regard -to the most efficient form 
of administrative machinery. Some of these vital problems will engage 
the attention of this Conference and I need say no more about them at 
this stage. 

Your Excellency, I need hardly add that much good work has been 
done in the past both in the Provinces, in States and at the Centre and 
the pace has appreciably quickened as the result of the recommendations 
of the Agricultural Commission, over which Your Excellency presided. 
A notable step forward was taken by the appointment of an expert 
adviser in animal husbandry to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research in 1930, and I should like to take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the valuable services which Colonel Sir Arthur Olver has 
rendered to the advancement of animal husbandry and which have been 
recently recognised by the conferment on him of a Knighthood. Nor 
should I fail to mention the excellent work that the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute at Muktesar has done in investigations into animal 
diseases and in their prevention and cure under the able direction of Mr, 
Ware, whose good work has won for him a well-merited C.I.E. The 
Institute has been recently reorganised and the staff strengthened. We 
also hope soon to have well-equipped sections for animal nutrition and 
poultry research at Izatnagar in the Bareilly District of the United 
Provinces. But while a good deal has bera done, it will be generally* 
admitted that much yet remains to be accomplished. It is, for example, 
a little anomalous that in a predominantly agricultural country like 
ours, there is at present no provision for higher courses in veterinary* 
science. We have to send our young men abroad for such training. I 
hope that it may be possible to remedy this defect in the not distant 
future, so that teaching up to the highest grade may be available in this 
country. We have also to secure that the methods that we recommend 
for cattle improvement reach the man in the village and are accepted 
end utilised by him, for without his w illing co-operation little progress 
can be made. To ensure: this, our administrative arrangements should 
be so devised as to establish the closest contact with the rural population. 

. ^ our Excellency, I need hardly emphasise the need for and the 
importance of a conference of this kind. It provides an opportunity 
or t e exchange of ideas and the interchange of experience. It brings 
expe s and laymen together. It enables Provincial Ministers to get a 
gener view of the problem as a whole and it enables the Government 
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of India to realise the varying needs and circumstances of Provinces and 
States. It will also provide, I hope, n corrective against shifting policy 
and haphazard methods. It is a happy augury for the success of tins 
very representative Conference that Your Excellency has, in spite of 
the pressure of a other engagements, graciously agreed to open it, giving 
one more proof, if proof were now needed, of Yonr Excellency's abiding 
and vigilant regard for all that touches the well-being of the agricul- 
tural classes. It is our earnest hopo that work begun today, which 
is untouched by political controversy, may yield resnlts of permanent 
value and that Your Excellency’s Vdccroyalty may come to be regarded 
in the chronicles of the future as' the golden age of Indian agriculture. 
I have now the honour to request Your Excellency to he pleased to open 
the Conference. 


IIIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH AT 'J'lIE OPENING 
OF THE CATTLE CONFERENCE ON TUESDAY, THE 25TIJ MAY 
1937. 


Gentlemen, — 

Let me ilrst of all assure you how happy I am to welcome you all to 
this Conference and to the Headquarters of my Government. And let 
me thank you. Sir Jagdish Prasad, for the speech to which we have just 
listened, and for the kind words which you were good enough to use 
about myself and my interest in agricultural advancement. 

The purpose of this gathering is that we may take counsel together 
upon the question of what may best be done in order to promote an early 
improvement and development of the livestock industry throughout 
India — in other words, to consider what practical steps can he taken to 
secure the better breeding and feeding of Indian cattle 

The subjects with which this Conference is concerned have for many 
years lain within the Provincial sphere of administration. The oppor- 
tunities for service open to the Central Government are now in the mam 
limited to the fields of specialised instruction, research and the control 
and prevention of animal diseases. It is also the duty of tho Centre to 
promote the exchange of information between Province and Province 
and to provide, from time to time, opportunity for the discussion of 
important problems and for the interchange of views, of which the 
present occasion is, I venture to think, 'a happy example. And let me 
hasten to add that not the least, valuable outcome of such a gathering ns 
this is that it affords guidance to the Central Government as to the 
manner in which it can best serve the requirements of the whole country. 
Acting upon the advice of the Imperial- Council of Agricultural Research 
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and of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in India, our 
equipment for this work has recently been extended by the strengthening 
of the central institution for animal research, while — as Sir Jagdish 
Prasad has told you— our proposals for a central institution for higher 
veterinary instruction are now assuming definite shape. 

Gentlemen, it is not necessary that I should remind an audience 
such ns this that the ox is the foundation of India’s agriculture. 
Indeed, I am aware of no other single contribution which' it lies within 
our power to make towards the enhancement of the agricultural wealth 
of this country which, in its .potential value, is in any degree comparable 
with the general improvement of livestock. It has been calculated that 
the total annual cash value of livestock in India, if we include the annual 
value of cattle labour, dairy produce, manure and other products, is of the 
order of 1,300 crores of rupees. That no doubt is an approximate figure, 
but it serves at least to indicate the immense values at issue, and the 
scope afforded in this direction for the enhancement of the country’s 
wealth. 

And here let me say that, while cattle must be the chief concern of 
this meeting, many of the proposals which may result from your delibera- 
tions will be applicable to other branches of the industry such as sheep 
and goat breeding, both, in my opinion, deserving of and certain to repay, 
in full measure, the early attention of the departments concerned ; while 
wool production, the hides and skin industry, and, in some Provinces, 
horse breeding may well derive benefit as a consequence of your 
labours. 

It is impossible to overstate the importance to the agriculturists of 
India of an adequate supply of good working bullocks. For the bullock 
provides practically the sole source of power available to the cultivator, 
whether for cultivation, for transport, or for the lifting of irrigation 
water. Nor need I emphasize the value of cattle manure or the importance 
of the place which cattle dung used as fuel still holds in the domestic 
.economy of a large proportion of the rural population, much as we may 
regret that fact. 

The great importance of milk production, whether produced by the 
cow or tho buffalo, from the point of view of the country at large as well 
as from that of the cultivator himself, is now widely recognized. The 
facts as regards the average consumption of milk and milk products, 
per head of the population, so far as these are at present available, go 
to show that, while there is great variation in this matter as between 
region and region and between household and household even in the 
same village, there is no doubt that the average consumption of dairy 
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produce is too low, more particularly when it is remembered that we 
are dealing with a country in which the diet of human beings is so 
largely vegetarian, and in which there is therefore a special need for 
such protective animal foods as milk, yhi, and curds. In this matter 
of developing the production and distribution of milk and milk-products, 
we look forward t,o the report of Dr. N. 0. Wright, Director of the 
Hannah Dairy Research Institute, who recently spent five months in 
India examining our problems. 

For the development on sound lines of animal husbandry as a whole 
and the cattle industry in particular, a scientific foundation is required, 
and the Central Government have recently given special consideration to 
the requirements of the country in this respect. Additions have been, 
made to the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute, and well-equipped 
sections for animal nutrition and poultry research have been provided 
at the Izatnagar branch of the Institute. When the section on animal 
genetics has been added, the institute will compare favourably witbi 
similar institutes in other parts of the world. The function of a central 
institute of this kind is to promote cattle improvement and the control 
of diseases in the Provinces and throughout India. But it will at once 
be obvious that unless suitable organisations exist in the Provinces which 
are capable of co-operating fully with the experts maintained at central 
institutions, much of the labour at tho centre may be wasted and the 
ryot will fail to obtain the full measure of help which he needs. As I 
have already said, this is a Provincial question and each Province has its 
own special requirements and limitations, but it seems desirable that we 
should take counsel together in this all-important matter, for it isi 
abundantly clear that, if anything adequate js to be done for the improve- 
ment of cattle in India, more technical staff of every grade is needed and, 
above all, continuity in breeding policy. 

I am indeed glad to tell you that the response to my appeal for, 
breeding bulls and for funds with which to purchase and maintain them 
has been highly gratifying. The position at present is that, in addition 
to a number of collective donations, as many as 1,073 individuals have 
responded to my appeal with donations of either animals or money. No 
fewer than 1,322 bulls have been presented or promised, while the cash 
subscriptions which have been offered amount in all to no less a sum 
than Rs. 1,65,000. In addition a sum of Rs. 1,000 has been received for 
the rescue of valuable animals from city byres. This response has been 
a very great oncourngemont to mo, for I am convinced that better sires 
must be the foundation of our policy of breed improvement. But let me 
remind you that better bulls can only be the first stop. It is essential, 
if real and lasting benefits are to accrue, that the bulls should be ade- 
quately maintained. The question of opening a Cattle Improvement 
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Fund in each Province is. therefore, a matter in which I take the keenest 
interest. The purpose of those organisations would be the provision of 
adequate financial resources, the creation of an organisation devoted to 
the proper care and maintenance of all approved atud bulls ; and ulti- 
mately. I hope, the provision of further suitable animals. 

The art of breed improvement must inevitably be founded upon the 
accurate recording of pedigrees. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, with the co-operation of the appropriate Provincial Depart- 
ments, has undertaken the establishment of pedigree herd books for the 
principal milch cow breeds of India and as a first step has set up a small 
committee for the definition' of breed characteristics. This is a type of 
work which I greatly hope may he much more fully developed provin- 
cially, not only by the establishment of provincial pedigree herd books 
for the most important draught breeds, but also by a more extensive 
system of registration of all the stock produced from "Gift” and 
other good sires. The fact must be faced that, laborious as such registra- 
tion may be, it is essential if the continuous improvement of Indian cattle 
is to be secured. Without registration of progeny, and of their per- 
formances, even a very extensive system of distribution of stud bulls 
may easily fail to make any lasting impression on the cattle of the- 
country. Method.wcll devised and faithfully pursued through a long 
scries of years is" essential to the achievement of complete success. 

Let me at this stage assure you that I have at all times in mind the 
excellent work on cattle breeding that ha3 already been [carried out,' 
mainly by provincial departments— work which in many districts 
has already yielded a rich return in the shape of a general improvement 
in the local breeds. 

Unless cows, calves and bullocks arc to be fed better tban is at 
present the case, efforts to improve breeding will obviously be of little 
avail, and I am glad to note that two of the four items on the agenda of 
this Conference deal with this aspect of cattle improvement. The pro- 
vision of better grazing and the greater production of suitable fodder 
crops are two separate but closely related aspects of this great problem. 
The former was discussed at length by the Board of Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry at Madras last December, their task being greatly 
lightened' by the labours of a most important preliminary conference 
of Forest Officers which has done much to clarify the position as j 
regards forest grazing and the utilization of waste land. The Board 
have made some important recommendations both as to the better 
utilization of existing grazing areas and the possibility of converting 
land at present waste into useful pastures. In this connection it is my 
personal opinion that further research" and experimental work oh the 
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grasses of India, and the possibility of acclimatizing useful exotic fodder 
grasses, are matters deserving of early attention. India is not a pastoral 
country as judged by the usual standards of temperate climates. Never- 
theless the improvement of - the grazing lands, and an increase in their 
extent, might do much to raise the general standard of the working 
cattle of the country. In most' areas however the grazing must be 
' supplemented by other foods arid for the actual feeding of a very large 
percentage of our animals we must depend on the straws of cereal crops 
and on fodder crops. Thovtimo has come when there must be deliberate 
crop-planning for increased fodder crop production. Without anticipat- 
ing the discussion on this subject) it may be- said that, if the additional 
resources placed at the cultivators’ disposal by improved varieties of 
staple crops and by improved irrigation facilities are wisely used, there 
is scope f]or a much larger production of fodder crops, especially legu- 
minous crops, in a manner which would moan a gradual and steady rise 
in the efficiency of the cultivator and his cattle. The proposal of the 
Board of Ag riculture and Animal Husbandry that each Province should 
set up a grazing and fodder committee linked up with a central sub- 
committee under the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research will 
be submitted for your consideration as a practical way of making a 
start and at the same time of arranging for an interchange of informa- 
tion and experience. I cannot overstate my sense -of the vital im- 
portance to Pridin' of this question of animal nutrition, for I believe, 
it to he true to say that an essential step towards the better nourish- 
ment of man must be 'to improve the food supply of his animals. 

Let me end as I began by affirming my profound conviction that 
we can make no greater contribution towards the welfare of the cultivator 
than by promoting the improvement of cattle throughout India. Let me 
also assure you that success in this endeavour is within our reach and 
competence,— technically, administratively and financially, if we can hut- 
come to a right policy and if we persist in our endeavours. Public opinion 
and tbe enthusiasm of the agriculturists are with us in no uncertain 
measure. Leit us devote ourselves to this great purpose with high courage 
and unswerving devotion. I am confident that you, by your labours in. 
this Conference, will make a most material contribution towards the 
advancement of Animal Husbandry in India, and I leave you now to 
your arduous labours. (Applause.) 

His Excellency then withdrew. 

After II. E. Ilie Viceroy left tli'e Chamber, the Honourable ICunwar Sir 
Jngdish Prasad occupied the Chair. 


, , Chairman : The first item on the agenda is the ' setting up of 
suitable provincial cattle improvement funds on the lines suggested bv 

/ 
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the Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of Agriculture ns the best 
means of following up His Excellency the! Viceroy’s campaign for 
providing breeding bulls. I would first call upon Sir Bryce Burt to 
explain the position. 

Sir Bryce Burt : Sir, after what has been so eloquently said by llis 
Excellency the Viceroy nnd yourself, there is no need for any preamble, 
and if i niny I would like to at once try to summarise the main points on 
which we would like to try nnd take decisions on subject Xo. I. The 
question before us was very carefully considered at the Board of the 
Animal Husbandry Wing held at Madras in December last, and the general 
conclusions reached are summarised in (he paper before the conference. 
It was found that there was u general view that some suitable provincial 
organization should lie set up and a provincial cattle improvement fund 
started. The Board have in mind an organization which would he largely 
non-official m clmractcr and which would see that the money available is 
applied to tlie best advantage. Briefly, the position in various provinces 
is nc follows. In Madras, there is already a proposal to start such a 
central fund. In Bombay the need for such a fund has already become 
obvious nnd one is under consideration. In the United Provinces there 
is already a provincial cattle hoard, with district cattle improvement 
committees, to which the donations have been allotted. In the Punjab 
it has been possible lo plnce the gift money at the disposal of the District 
Boards to supplement their nonnnl activities in cnttle improvement 
matters. Ip Bihar nnd in the C. P. provincial cnttle breeding associa- 
tions have been established. In Orissa also a cattle breeding society has 
been formedj of which II. E. (be Governor, is the President. A propf-«I 
is under consideration for the establishment of a cnttle breeding * ss0 " 
cinlion in Assam. In the N.-W. P. P. the additional funds obtained have 
been used to supplement the departmental bull subsidy scheme. That, 
Sir, is the summary of the position, so far as we are aware, at the present 
moment. 

Sir, it will be seen that in most provinces there is already a move 
towards a provincial cattle improvement fund and some form of provincial 
organization. Here I would say that we all trust that, the response to 
this appeal will continue and gTOW and that the establishment of definite 
provincial organizations will provide an added stimulus to private 
generosity. One suggestion which occurs to me is that if one could start 
an annual cattle improvement day annually on which each member of 
the population would contribute a minimum of oue pice, one would obtain 
funds for the cattle improvement, far beyond present expectations. 

A matter which merits the special consideration of the conference is 
the form which provincial organizations should take. In some instances 
provincial advisory boards appear to be doing good work, as they advise 
on the cpttle breeding policy of the province, arc in close touch with live- 
stock officers and have a say in tlie utilisation of fluids provided by Gov- 
ernment. _ Such boards could appropriately advise on tlie uses to which 
a provincial fund should be put. In- other instances, the trend appears 
t0 ° e towards independent associations actually controlling the funds 
created by private donations. There is much to be said for each form of 
organization and this is a matter on which a free exchange of opinions 
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s would be very helpful. Whichever form of organization is adopted, the 
I’ question of its relations with the Ministry of Agriculture will need very 

* careful consideration. Whatever the membership of tho board or associa- 
tion, it is clearly desirable that it should include the expert officials of 

, tlic Provincial Departments concerned with livestock improvement. 

‘ There arc thus three main points for our consideration — (1) Inc 
i establishment of cattle improvement funds, (2) the nature of the pro- 
vincial organization for the administration of that fund, and (3) its 

• relationship to the several Ministries nf Agriculture and to the expert 
officers concerned with livestock improvement. 

Chairman : Would any member now like to start the discussion 1 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur ML C. Rajah (Madras) : Sir, before I begin 
to say what the Madras Government propose io do with reference to 
this fund, I should like to clear a misstatement of fact. Sir Bryce Burt 
just said in his speech that there is already a proposal in Madras to 
start a fund, and when be said that I suppose he referred to para. 5 of 
the Note by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. It is stated 
, there that there is a proposal to start n fund in Madras, but that is a 
misstatement of fact. It is said in the Note that in Madras it is pro- 
posed to start a central fund out of donations received and .that this 
fund would he dealt with by the Provincial Economic Council and.. dis- 
tributed ns required to District Board. I am given to understand’" that 
a suggestion somewhat to this effect was made at the Animal Husbandry 
Wing held at Madras in December last. But it was a mere sugges- 
tion. It rather expressed a fond hope of Mr. Littlewood and nothing 
more. But that hope has not been realised. The response iifjMndras to 
H. E. tlic Viceroy's appeal has been disappointing. There lmve been 
only 28 instances of presentation of stud bulls and the total ‘ amount 
donated was only a little over Rs. 3,000. Wc have not lost hope and 
propose to make another attempt. I3ut we would nlso appeal to the 
Government of India for some substantial contribution to our fund. 

Cattle breeding, however, I must pay, is a very slow process. We 
t already have a Cattle Farm at ITosur with over GOO beads of cattle costing 
over Rs. 3 lakh a year. Wc have proposals in hand to start a buffnloo 
farm at Prattur on the right bank of the Kistna River and a farm for 
Ongoles at Lam near Guntur and we are hoping to start the first during 
the current year and the second in 1938-39 provided of course funds are 
available. But I am afraid these cattle farms will take a long time to 
make an impression on tlic livestock of the country. 

In the meantime, however, we are doing what we can to expedite the 
process. We have a premium scheme in Madras. We also have a “ grant ” 
scheme. Under the ", premium ” scheme, the Government encourage private 
individuals or institutions to purchase and maintain breeding bulls of 
approved type. The premium paid 'is Rs. 100 (Rs. 50 for maintenance 
and Rs. 50 for service). There are 108 stud bulls now maintained in 
the Presidency under this scheme.. Under the "grant" scheme, the 
Government instead of paying premia .make a consolidated grant. * ' 
Dislrici Boards to cover roughly half .the cost of purchase of bulls. 

L51EHL. 
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District Boards distribute the bulls among the ryots for care and main- 
tenance subject to certain rules regarding service and maintenance 
of registers. If the ryots follow the rules for a period of 2 years, the 
bulls become their property. Government are paying the District Board 
of Coimbatore a sum of Ks. 2.000 for 3 years for purchase of 20 breeding 
bulls per year. They liavc also promised to pay Its. 750 per annum l'or 
2 years to the same Board for purchasing 5 Sindhi bulls and 5 Delhi 
bull'aloe bulls per year. A grnnt of Its. 1,200 per annum for 3 years has 
been sanctioned for the West Tanjoro District Board for purchase of 12 
bulls per year. A grant of Us. 1,200 1ms been sanctioned to the Chinglcput 
District Board for purchase of 12 hulls. We have also recently allowed 
some 140 Co-operative Societies to buy a stud bull each from their Common 
Benefit Fund and have directed the Agricultural Department to pay premia 
in respect of these hulls. A cattle breeding co-operative society will 
shortly be started with 15 stud bulls in the Ilallikar area in the Salem 
District. Wc expect that those mensure.s would shortly provide a fairly 
large number of stud bulls in the country. 

Our immediate difficulty, however, ns observed in the I. C. A. ll.’s 
note is that there is no provision now for the care rind maintenance of the 
hulls donated by private individuals in response to II. 13. the Viceroy’s 
appeal. In fact, the 28 stud bulls donated iu most cases continue to be in 
the custody of the donom themselves. It is to meet this difficulty that the 
I. C. A. R. lias suggested a central fund. It occurs to me that a possible 
line of approach would he to rouse local interest in livestock improvement. 
In South Ivanara district a Livestock Improvement Association 1ms actually 
hern started within the past one year. The donations made in response 
to II. E. the Viceroy’s appeal have been collected by the Association. If 
we succeed in starting similar associations in each district, they might take 
over the care and maintenance of these bulls. I propose to have this 
possibility also examined. 

Tho Hon’ble Ohaudhuri Sir Chhotu Ram : Mr. Chairman, so far as 
the general question of policy is concerned, the Punjab Government is 
entirely at one with the proposal that has been put forward for the estab- 
lishment of a Cattle Improvement Fund. Bnt while the Punjab is pre- 
pared to accept the proposal in principle, wc very clearly realise the limit- 
ing factor in the way of finnnocs. I know from personal knowledge, 
both as a member of the District Board, and as a former member and 
also a present member of tho Punjab Government, flint finances have 
always been a very sore factor with regard to the improvement of 
cattle. I remember that wc used to spend about Rs. 30,000 a year in 
the way of grants to District Boards. That was in 1924-23. Wc increased 
this grant later on to about a maximum limit of Rs. 50,000 for the 
Hariana breed and about Rs. 24,000 I believe in respect of another noted 
breed of tho Punjab. When tho depression came we had practically to 
stop these grants nnd I think just at present the aggregate of these 
grants is about Rs. 15,000. In the next budget wc arc going to raise 
tins grant to Rs. 36,000 in the cose of Dhnnni breed but nothing so far 
'? s ,, e !L contemplated in the way of an addition to the improvement 

tue Uanana breed. However, on the whole, the Punjab has been 
ir,c^^, 800d deal m . oro * Iinn almost any other province I am sure. For 
, we are maintaining a very big farm at Ilissar, the area is over 
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40,000 acres, and the head of cattle is in the neighbourhood of 10,000. 
This farm is costing us between Rs. 2 to 3 lakhs a year. Over and above 
this farm wc have about four or five farms which are being maintained 
by private gentlemen on lnnds granted by the provincial Government 
to them on cattle breeding conditions. The total area of these private 
(farms is, roughly speaking, about 28,000 ncres. In addition to the 
big farm at Hissar and the four or five private farms wc have been 
doing something in the way of encouraging private owners of animals 
of good breed. Wc are giving stipends at the rate of lls. 3 per cow or 
per bull in the Dlianni Tract. In the current year mir bill on this score 
will come up to 6,000. Then wc have also tried the experiment pi 
holding one day cattle shous in various chosen centres in the cattle 
producing districts. 

So far as the actual response to the Viceroy’s appeal is concerned, 
we are not fully satisfied with it. hut I am glad to say that the response 
in the Punjab is far better than that in Madras. We have received 
donations of .188 bulls by private donois. The Punjab Government 
itself has done n good deal in the way of supplying stud bulls at very 
much reduced rates. The usual price of a Ilissnr stud bull is I believe 
Rs. 400, and we arc at present giving away bulls at a price of Rs. 100 for 
young calves of about 3 years. Now, the number of bulls issued so far 
from the cattle farm at' ilissnr is 6,000. That is n fairly large number 
and if wc are allowed by our finances to expand our activities in Ilissnr 
we propose to raise the annual supply to 1,000 bulls. At the present 
moment wc are not in a position to supply more than 600 a year. The 
present available supply at the farm is 700. Wc may be nble to raise 
,this number to 1.000 provided we are in a position to make n better 
provision in the budget, of which 1 do not see ninny chances. So. I 
support the request which lias been made by the llon’blc Mr. SI. C. 
Rajah that if the Government of India wishes that cattle improve- 
ment should make any real headway, it should come to the rescue of 
the provincial finances. As you are aware, the sources of provincial 
revenues arc very much limited, and unfortunately, they are not 
capable of expansion. All the sources oL revenue which have been 
allocated to the provinces are inelastic and rigid. Therefore, so long as 
we are unable to get bold of sources which will respond to an increased 
demand easily, we should receive very generous help Irom tlic central 
revenues. 

It will also interest the Conference to know what the Punjnb has 
been spending on cattle breeding every year. Our avarnge is a little more 
than 20 lakhs a year, a figure which will compare very favourably with 
the amount that is being spent by any other province in India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. Gur Sahay Lai (Bihar) : The importance of pro- 
vincial funds cannot be over-estimated, but the whole question is that 
there should be a permanent fund in order to carry out this propaganda 
and this work. His Excellency the Viceroy ’s appeal lias had some 
response in my province also, but that is not at all satisfactory, and 
I support my friend the Jlon’ble Mr. Rajah in his plea that there should 
be a permanent fund from the Centra' Government in order to carry out 
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tills improvement. As soon ns this fund is available, then some improve- 
ment enn he made and a central association can be created. Under that 
central association there should be district associations. The breeding 
of bulls may be centralised in the province and the actual detoils will 
be explained bj my Secretary, Mr. Lai, in this connection. 1 have 
spoken generally on the question and 1 support the appeal for contribu- 
tion to our fund. 


The Hon’ble Srimnn Mnndhata Gora Ghaud Patnaik Mahasayo 
(Orissa) : I come from Orissa, and ns you know,' it is a very poor pro- 
vince, a very backward province. The tail ends, of three different 
provinces were placed together to form this Orissa province, nnd there- 
fore we have all the disadvantages of the three different provinces. 
My Honourable friend Mr. llnjnh said that Madras is at a disadvantage, 
but I may snv wc have the worst disadvantage of Madras. The Hon’ble 
Minister from Bihar said that Bilinr is at a disadvantage. Being the 
tail end of Biliar on one side we have the worst disadvantage of Biliar. 
So tar ns I know, milk is not available iti many parts of the province 
for even children. The state of things is- very, very backward and the 
little that lias been done cannot he said to be adequate in any way to 
improve the condition in Orissa. Therefore, the first thing that wc have 
to see .is whether the Government can afford to spend any money at all. 
We are a deficit province and we get a subsidy of Its. -10 lnklis a year 
from the Government of India, ami out of this sum. for some reason or 
other, for services rendered or supposed to be rendered the other pro- 
vinces tnkc a large portion. We arc left with practically nothing which 
wc can spend on ameliorative measures. We cannot cut down the 
services that we have to maintain, we cannot reduce the salnrics or any- 
thing like that, ami those salaries have to he paid. Therefore, wc are left 
with practically nothing to spend on ameliorative measure*. Again, 
there arc very few zemindars who hold impartible estates in certain parts 
of The province. One of them has his income pledged to the extent of 
one lakh to flic Andhra University nnd wc cannot expect to get any- 
thing from the Maharajah of Joypore. There is the Maharajah of 
Parlalcimedi.lic is doing something in this direction, but the little that 
he is doing is not sufficient to ameliorate the condition of the people. 
The other zemindars, of course, cannot be expected to do much. There 
js a class of temporarily settled estates, which I would say are owned 
by persons who arc neither zemindars nor ryots, and very many of these 
estates come up for sale every time kist has got to be paid," and the 
sooner that class disappears the better for the province, for themselves 
• ^ts. Then we have got pcrraanetly settled estates in 
, unssa and most of them nre owned by people who have their 
°V\T P rovinc os- Therefore, they do very little to improve the 
Oricsn • 01 t ‘ le P co l^ c °f Orissa. These are the conditions under which 
■von mnt n °'\ P lacc| l> and if you do not take these into consideration, 
?wr> n ini;^-, eSCludo us “^together from the scope of the activities of this 
to <ln ...I. „? r an,v other association of this kind. I appeal to you strongly 
are union o , ctm f° r the improvement of Orissa. Our problems 

tak-o into bavc the disadvantages of three provinces. You must 

condition nf ,, 1 ^ era t 1 on all these facts and do something to improve the 
the people and cattle also there. Unless the Government of 
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India conies forward to do something for us, the Orissa Government 
can do very little to improve the condition of the people. 

The Hon’ble D. B. Sir S. T. Kambli (Bombay) : Sir, 1 shall 
tell the Conference what the- Government of Bombay has been doing in 
the matter of cattle improvement. The Government of Bombay has 
been maintaining 5 Government cattle breeding farms in various parts 
of the Presidency and also they are subsidizing four private „,cq,ttle 
breeding associations as well. The five Government farms are situated at 
Cliharodi, Surat, Tegur and Bankapur and one at the Agricultural 
College at Poona and the four private associations are situated at Jalgaon, 
Jemncr, Sangoi and Khandivalee. We have been putting out premium 
bulls for service in various parts of the presidency. The total number 
of such bulls we put out number 280. They are given to the villagers 
under certain conditions. That is the position in Bombay. 

i 

Now, Sir, coming to His Excellency the Viceroy’s appeal and.. the 
response to it in the Bombay Presidency : We received a sum of roughly 
Es. 61,000 in response to this appeal and also 28 bulls were received in 
response to this appeal. Looking to tlie total amount which the appeal 
has brought, I Hi ink Bombay has given a very good account of itself. 
We have received 61,000 out of a total of 1,65,000 or so for the whole 
of India. One important point arises in connection with the donations 
made by the various people and associations in the Bombay Presidency. 
Most people who have donated either bulls or money have done so on 
the express condition that the bulls or the money which they have 
donated should be utilised or spent in their respective districts. Local 
interests seem to be the main guiding factor in making these donations. 
Another difficulty seems to confront the Bombay Presidency in utilising 
this money. We have purchased about 40 bulls by spending Bs. 8,000 
out of the 61,000 received by way of contribution from the people. The 
question is how to maintain these animals. Our invevstigation has 
shown us that a very large number of selected villagers will come for- 
ward to maintain these animals out of their own .monies for three years 
provided they become the absolute owners of these hulls after the period 
of three years. Otherwise the Govvernment shall have to pay the 
juaiincnancc charges for each one of these bulls. We (should therefore 
take advantage of the offer of the villagers in this respect. 

Sir, I think we should take note of this desire of the people to spend 
money in their own districts and therefore what I do suggest is this. 
There should he a provincial cattle improvement association with dis- 
trict branches largely devoted to the collection of funds and the admi- 
nistration of those funds in their own districts. What the provincial 
cattle improvement association and the funds of that association should 
do is to co-ordinate the activities of these various district associations 
and also spend the money which they have collected for the province 
by subsidizing those districts where the response is poor or where efficient 
work could be more usefully dope. 

Sir, we have heard tales of financial woe from the various provinces. 
Obviously the financial position of Provinces is not satisfactory. The 
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Provinces stand in need of financial help from the Central Government. 
1 therefore appeal to the Government of Indin to set apart one crorc of 
rupees to be distributed to the various provinces to serve ns a nucleus 
for the provincial fund. This will no! be a very big tiling. Looking to 
the interest tlint the Viceroy has been taking in this matter, looking to 
the larger interests of the cultivator and to ilin benefit io agriculture in 
India ns a whole, I think the appeal which I make to the Government of 
India will not be made in vain. I want a eroro of rupees to be set apart 
from the revenues of the Government of India to he distributed to the 
various provinces, so that this help from the Government of India will 
stimulate local interest and generosity of private persons and will go a 
long way in milking this work a success. Otherwise I am afraid the 
work hitherto done will continue to he done with very little progressive 
efficiency. If you want to make a thorough success of this scheme, winch 
I hope is the intention of everyone assembled here, then I do appeal to 
the Government of India to set aside a erore of rupees to he distributed 
to tlic various provinces in certain proportions. It will serve ns a nucleus 
to the provincial fund. Tt will stimulate private effort and local 
generosity mid will also give a great impetus to the wort which we 
have in view. 


The Hon'blc Rai Bahadur Baja Mnheshwar Dyal Seth (United. Pro- 
vinces) : The Minister for Development from Madras started the discus- 
sion with n note of correction in the note put up by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. I am afraid I have got to do the same. I 
find this on page 2 of the note : (Hear the Minister quoted a sentence). 
iAs a matter of fact there are no such committees nt present and there 
is no provincial hoard. I will tell you wlint we in the U. P. contemplate 
doing. It is proposed to organise in cnch district a district cattle 
improvement committee. The district officer will he the Chairman and 
every district official and all non-officials interested in the movement will 
bo members to assist him in this great task. The Committee will include 
representatives from village cattle improvement committees and will he 
f>o constituted as in give ns wide a representation to the cattle and 
livestock interests of the district ns possible. The Committee will advise 
Government in regard to the livestock schemes, to nssist in their super- 
vision and to do everything in their power to promote the development 
of the livestock industries. From the district cattle breeding com- 
mittees of the province, it is proposed to constitute a provincial cattle 
breeding hoard composed of officials and influential and well-informed 
practical men capable of representing cnttlc breeding and other live- 
stock interests of the province. It is proposed tbot the Board should 
consist of two members selected from the district cattle breeding com- 
mittees of each revenue division, 16 in all in U. P-, two members of the 
Legislative Assembly noininntcd by the Government and two elected by the 
Assembly, the Senior member of the Board of Revenue, the Director of 
Agriculture, the Registrar 0 f Co-operative Societies, the Director of Vete- 
f na D' mi erv i? C- tt,e Deputy Director of Agriculture will be cx-nfficio mem- 
1 10 J®*®* Assistant to the Director of Agriculture will be the 
eeretary of this Provincial Bonrd. The senior member of the Board of 
President and a non-official member of the Board will 
c ed Vice-President. The Bonrd will consist of 25 members and a 
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Secretary. Suck an organisation will ensure the active and financial co- 
operation of all zamindars and agricultural leaders interested in the deve- 
lopment of these industries throughout the province and cannot fail to give 
practical effect to the express wishes of His Excellency the Viceroy. Having 
told you in brief what we . propose doing, I shall tell you what we have 
actually done so far for the improvement of cattle breeding in U. P. We Have 
four cattle breeding farms from which we have a free supply of stud bulls all 
over the province and we have actually supplied a little over 5,000 bulk to the 
villagers for cattle breeding purposes. Our scheme is that out of approxi- 
mately an expenditure of Hs. 80 op each bull, Es. 22 has to come from the 
villagers themselves or from any individual. The rest is met by the Gov- 
ernment out of a grant of Bs. 25 thousand a year which the TJ. P. Gov- 
ernment makes for tins purpose. This is over and above the free supply 
of bulls from our four breeding farms in TJ. P. Our total expenditure 
on these cattle breeding farms in U. P. is over a lakh and 50,000 but this 
solves only a part of the problem. It has been estimated that we actually 
require about 3,000 bulls a year for at least 12 years to come before we 
can solve this problem to any satisfactory extent. The Government of the 
U. P. certainly proposes to increase its grant towards the purchase of hulls 
from Bs. 25,000 to Bs. 50,000 this year and it may be more next year. 
Here I think there is no use in my indulging in the fruitless task of making 
a request to the Government of India to come to our aid but as'my Honour- 
able colleagues from other provinces have made this request, I feel certain 
that if it is granted the TJ. P. will certainly get a share of it. The ques- 
tion of the maintenance of these bulls in the U. P. is a very ordinary one 
and it does not require any serious efforts to solve it. Our bulls in the 
U. P. have a right of free grazing and they are looked upon by the 
villagers ns a sort of local and national institution. They graze freely 
and I think on the whole they are in excellent condition. Wherever they 
arc diseased or out of use, one man in each village who is supposed to be 
responsible for these bulls reports to the nearest Veterinary' or 
Agricultural officer, whoever lie may he, and the hull is taken back and a 
new bull supplied. The question of maintenance therefore does not arise 
in the TJ. P. hut the main problem of supplying a large number of stud 
hulls remains to be solved. There is another problem. Supposing the 
funds are available, it is rather difficult, to get a large number of good 
stud bulls either from our own province or from outside and for that 
purpose I think the cattle breeding farms will have to be increased before 
we can get the proper supply which we require for our purposes. Some 
suggestions have also been made in this note by the T. C. A, R. but it ap- 
pears to me personally that this is in too ndvanced a stage. At the moment 
our problem is to get a supply of good stud bulls to the villagers and in 
concentrating our attention on intensive development in some districts. 
The whole province is too big an area to tackle this problem seriously and at 
any rate the eatte breeding must take a few generations before we can have 
an improved variety of bulls. The supervision of its organization, of 
which I have talked just now. in the village divisions must devolve on. 
the Collector or the Deputy Commissioner, who will be assisted by the 
11011 -official gentlemen of the district interested in the movement. With 
regard to our response to the Viceroy’s appeal, I do not know if I said it 
has been rather good or bad. but to tell you the truth, the actual figure is 
only a little over Bs. 5,000. Certainly this sum is too small to tackle the 
problem on any serious basis, hut with the interest that is growing in this 
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movement, thanks to the initiative given by His Excellency the Viceroy 
and the great personal interest which he takes in the matter and the interest 
which is being taken by the bigger taluqdars and zamindars o£ the United 
Provinces, and the extra funds which arc going to be provided by the 
Provincial Governments for this purpose, I think, wc will certainly solve 
this problem in the United Provinces. Later on, when we have developed 
this sphere of activity, will be the time to tackle such problems as the regis- 
tration of the progeny of bulls or the recording of milk Wherever milch- 
breeders arc available. Work on these advanced lines is certainly 
going on in some port of the province, for example, in the 
Muttra district where we have organized a supply of a little over 
200 Uissar bulls and wc are having proper registers of the kind 
suggested by the I. C. A. E., but I would simply say this that it is not 
possible to do it on a large scale and wc must concentrate our attention on 
n limited area while trying to supply good stud bulls all over the province. 

Tho Honourable Mr. B. O. Khaparde : Sir, wo are a small pro- 
vince and I tliinlc you will be right in expecting that my speech also 
should comparatively be a small one. I shall state in brief the position 
wo lmve in our province but before I do so I should like to say that wc are 
in complete accord with what is being done in this matter by the Central 
Government and the nppcnl of the Viceroy lias not fallen on deaf ears in 
our province and wc have been doing all we possibly can do according to 
our means tit help this propaganda and tho purpose in view. We have 289 
bulls purchased ns a result of the Viceroy’s gift to our province. 103 
bulls have been secured from Government grant, and 187 by donation 
from private persons •, so you will be able to see that wc hnve done a 
grent deal in this way. Then, private (lonntions have been coming for- 
ward. I cannot say that these have been coming forward grudgingly 
but there lias been more than one fund in our province that) 
is being collected and this fund alone could not impel all the donors 
to do their best in this behalf. We hnve established an asso- 
ciation in our province to help in the improvement of the livestock. At 
present the response for funds, ns I said, has not been very generous but 
I hope, as time pas'Ct>, and the benefits of this scheme arc realized, that a 
more generous response will come forward. The Government in our 
province arc going to publish a programme of woVk. After I left my 
province perhaps the programme lias been published by now ; if it has 
not been published by now, I think it will bo very shortly. In that pro- 
gramme we are providing for the establishment of a cattle breeding fnrm 
at n place called Davar ( ?) in Saugar district. The initial cast of establish- 
ing this farm for the first year would be Rs. 30,000. For the next year 
it is expected to be Rs. 47,000 and the recurring cost of tlic maintenance 
of this farm is expected to be Rs. 10,000. I need hardly tell you. Sir, and 
I am sure you will appreciate it, that our smnll province cannot put in oil 
this money in this 'concern and I should be excused if I join my fellow 
brothers in praying that money should come forward from the centre. I 
will only add that the bigger provinces have higher resources and therefore 
their capacity for saving their money is also bigger and they can thus 
spare the money but the smaller provinces cannot, and I feel that I shall 
get all due support when I appeal to the Government of India to give 
donation more generously to the smaller provinces rather than to the 
bigger ones (Laughter) ; and I shall join my brother from Orissa in all 
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that he has said in this behalf. We have however been a small province 
and as he put it, our tail has been cut off and added on to them, bo we 
are still smaller now and therefore my appeal has the greater force. The 
Forest Department in our province regulates grazing, and as the notes 
have been provided to all the members of this House they will have 
noticed that our province have been doing a great deal in this behalf, and 
if they peruse these notes and if they care to look into the working of the 
Forest Department in our province, I believe tlieir labours will not be 
spent vn vain. Then there is one thing that I wish to add to what I 
have already said. The output of bulls from the Government farms is 
only about fifty per year, and we have three million cows. So it Will 
be easily appreciated "that the strain on these poor hulls is enormous 
(Laughter), Out of these fifty that the Government farm produces, some 
again, are too young and some arc too old (Laughter) . We therefore need 
help in this behalf, and we shall thank you, Sir, to lend us some bulls from 
the other provinces. In our district associations we hope to establish small 
centres at which breeding will be controlled by persuasion. I do not 
think I need mention any details and tire out your patience as I know 
we are looking forward to a very interesting programme. I wish there- 
fore to thank you for giving me this patient listening and I finish. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman : We shall adjourn now for lunch. We shall now go up 
to lunch as His Excellency the Viceroy has invited all the members of 
the Conference to luncheon, and we shall re-asscmble after lunch— it 
may be about 3 o’clock. 


• *» 

. The Conference re-nsserabled after Lunch at 3 r 10 p.m., the Hon’ble 
Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad in the Chair. 


Chairman : Mr. Khapardc, probably the Conference would like to 
hear your views about the fund because you said nothing in your speech 
as to whether you approve of the proposal to have a provincial fund 
and, secondly, — and this is a point which has not been mentioned by, 
previous speakers — what should be the relation of an Association or a 
Committee which is going to be established to the Ministry. That is a 
very important point. I shall he glad if you will give us your views on 
the subject whether you approve of the idea of a fund" and what in your 
opinion should be the relation of this Association or Committee to the 
Ministry. If you wish to speak on this subject, I shall be very glad. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Khaparde : Sir, in onr Sanskrit there is a very 
salutary proverb, which, when translated into English, means that before 
we begin anything auspicious, we must have a basketful of grass. That 
only means that nothing can be done without funds. And when I am 
called upon to express my opinion as to whether funds in provinces 
should or should not be started, I feel that" there could not he two; 
opinions about that. I think everybody will agree that funds are 
absolutely necessary for carrying on propaganda and realising the ends 
for which we have all combined now to work. At the same time, I feel 
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constrained to say that much should not be expected at this time from, 
the provinces for the very simple reason that my province lias been 
going through lean years for a long period — about six years — and we 
have lately contributed to several funds. Though we recognise the 
importance of building up a fund for this purpose, I hope it will also be 
recognised at the other end that we have our own limitations within 
which we can make progress. This is so far as the fund is concerned. 

With regard to the relations that' this Association should bear to 
the Ministries, I think the Ministries and the Provincial Governments 
believe in direct communication with this body, and the provinces ought 
to be kept well-informed as to what is going on in consequence of the 
resolutions that will be adopted in this Conference. The Provincial 
Committees, if such are formed, will take cognizance of all the resolu- 
tions passed by this Conference and reports might come up from all 
provinces as to what action has been taken in order to materialise those 
resolutions. I hope these resolutions will be sent to different provinces. 
I do not know if it is under contemplation as to how the funds that will 
be collected should be divided, but my own idea is that the provinces 
should be allowed to keep a very large proportion of the funds that will 
be collected by them. If there be any idea of getting the provinces to 
contribute to the funds that will be supplied from the Centre, the scheme 
may not work smoothly. 

Chairman : I do not think there is any proposal to ask for any con- 
tributions from the provinces to the Centre. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Khaparde : I am very grateful to hear that 
from you. Sir. On the other hand, I was just going to say that we are 
expecting some help from the Centre itself. If the Central Government 
finds that strenuous efforts have been made by the Provinces in order 
to collect funds, I think those provinces deserve help and we hope 
that the Central Government will help the provinces ‘with funds. As I 
told you* in spite of our keen desire to follow the programme and in 
spite of our keen desire to materialise the resolutions adopted in this 
Conference, we may find it very difficult for want of money to carry the 
resolutions into effect. As I have been just telling this House, our pro- 
gramme to start breeding farms is going to cost us about Es. 47,000 next 
year and Rs. 30,000 to start with and there will be a recurring expense 
of Rs. 16,000. Now, to undertake a project of that kind it is practically 
beyond the powers of our province as we stand today. I have no more 
suggestions to make. 

The Hon’ble K. B. Saadullah Khan : Sir, the N. W. F. P. is a very 
small province with limited resources of income, but still we have been able 
to subscribe to the appeal of His Excellency the Viceroy about Rs. 17,000 
or Rs. 18,000 from the whole province., .This shows that a population of 
3 millions of people have been able to subscribe to that extent. If the 
same ratio had been observed by the rest of India, then I believe several 
lakhs would have been collected towards that fund. There is a small 
district agency, outside the British Empire, that is in the tribal territory 
and in that agency the population is only 50,000 and there they have been 
able to collect about Rs. 5,000 and if that proportion were observed, then 
a sum of .more than 2J erores would have been subscribed to the fund. 
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This is nil due to the exertion of the district officers and through the co- 
operation of the people. We appreciated this scheme very much and of 
course the provincial people have subscribed about 11s. 13,000 from the 
settled districts and in addition to that we have subscribed Its. 15,000 
from the provincial funds and 11s. 12,000 from the district boards. This 
shows how tlie N. W. P. P. people take keen interest towards this scheme. 

Now Col. Noel our Director pf Agriculture will suggest ways aud 
means of raising fresh funds for this scheme and in addition Mr. Shah 
who is llic Superintendent, of the Veterinary Department will produce 
some subsidiary scheme which is being worked in the province and how it 
lias been appreciated and approved by Ills Excellency the Viceroy. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Dacca : Sir t I have heard with 
’ great interest to what other Honourable Members have said. If I heard 
them aright, this conference was called for the purpose of gathering 
information from the different provinces in regard to what they have 
done and whni they propose to do. The better course would have been 
if letters had been written to the departments of the various provincial 
Governments, then we would have been able to get a definite outline of 
what these provinces proposed to do. The purpose of this conference is 
to discuss this question amongst the Ministers tlierascivcss. Then 1 would 
have suggested that a small committee .should have been appointed who 
would have toured the country and would have discussed tlie problem 
with different departments of the different provinces'. After rliat 
this conference could have been called. It is so difficult for us to 
give any opinion in regard to other provinces because in a 
small conversation in this House, we cannot understand the 
problems in each province. As we have heard from all Honourable Mem- 
bers, the main problem is one of finance. Very good and useful schemes 
could be put before the conference if only we had the necessary funds: 
Talking about my own province of Bengal — I do not want to discuss here 
the Meston Award" or the Otto Niemeycr report — my province has been 
very badly treated and we are already suffering from economic depres- 
sion and it is impossible for us to suggest any big schemes on behalf of 
tlie province because there are many other more important schemes which 
are awaiting sanction of the Government in the province. 

Some Honourable Members gave a list of what they have been able to 
do in their own provinces. In Bengal we have also - Started nn Animal 
husbandry department. We have got district funds which we propose to 
close down and start provincial fund. I ‘agree that there should be pro- 
vincial fund for the cattle improvement. But I do not agree that this 
fund should he under the control of a committee. In Bengal at least 
this is an absolutely new thing and for the present we have decided that 
the fund should he run by the Ministry with itb departmental heads. I 
agree that there should be a provincial committee, but its function should 
be of an advisory character. A non-official advisory committee will be 
welcome, hut I do not think that for the present the funds should he 
controlled by this advisory committee. I also agree with what the 
Hon’ble Minister from Bombay said. In our province there are certain 
people who arc presenting hulls which are absolutely of no use. Certain 
people are putting special restrictions that the bulls should he kept in 
certain selected areas. Wc now propose to ask 'these gentlemen who 
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present us with bulls that instead of bulls they should give us cash 
subscription so that it may be better utilised by the department itself. 

Most of the work we have done is through the Government of India 
grants and if the Government of India agree to continue this grant, we 
will be able to do better work. I would like to say another thing. The 
Governments all over the world always subsidise any new venture. Here 
the Government of India have subsidised iron and steel. The best thing 
for the Government is to subsidise the thing which depends upon agricul- 
ture. If the Government of India really wish to do any good to the 
country, for at least five or ten years and if the Government of India 
uaiit to see this department stand on its own legs, then they should give 
a grant. The provinces have already great demands on their exchequer 
and they cannot find any large sum of money for any big scheme. India . 
depends upon agriculture. Iron and steel cannot be eaten. If India 
should become a nation then it is essential for the Government to develop 
the agricultural department and for that the animal husbandry is most 
important. I would humbly suggest that the Government of India do 
continue the grant as a subsidy for the next five years or 10 years. 

Chairman : I should like to know if any of the representatives of 
the Indian States would like to say anything. 

K. B. Chaudhri Mohammad Din : Sir, an Animal husbandry depart- 
ment has recently been established in Jodhpur State. The scheme was 
approved by Sir Olver and it has been approved by the Jodhpur Durbar. 
Two lakhs has been allotted for the purpose. His Highness is very 
keen in the matter and steps are being taken to improve the cattle breed 
in villages and encourage the maintenance of better stock. Marwar is 
famous for its Nagur breed which is known all over India. Bulls are being 
distributed free every year and a cattle improvement fund is going to be 
set up for the maintenance of such bulls out of the village malba fnnd- 
We are very thankful to you. Sir, and to Sir Olver for the veiy valuable 
help and guidance given to us. I hope we will make it a success in the 
State. We have got a grass farm section in the animal husbandry depart- 
ment and. the area under grass farm is 15.000 acres at present and it is 
hoped to increase it by another 6,754 acres making thus a total of about 
21 thousand acres odd. A scheme is under consideration to increase the 
output of grass farms. 

Chairman : I forgot to call upon the Hon’ble Minister from Sind to . 
speak. I apologise to him. 

The Hon’ble Mir Bandeh Ali Khan : I thank yon, Sir, 'for giving me 
an opportunity to speak on behalf of Sind. Hitherto Sind was kept with 
the liombay presidency and as such very little efforts were taken in the 
three-- ion of improving cattle breed. Sind is predominantly an agricul- 
tural Province. We have got one of the biggest projects, the Lloyd barrage 
piojeot. The future cultivation of crops in Sind depend entirely on a 
good breed of. bulls. For this purpose we must tty to improve the cattle 
breed. Sind is not a rich province. It will not be possible for us to 
carry on this scheme unless we are given some subsidy from the Government 
of India, because indirectly Government of India also benefit if our agri- 
culture improves. Although Sind is a poor province, yet we have district 
committees which were able to collect about Es. 14,000. We want now to start 
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a provincial cattle improvement fund under the presidency of II. E. 
the Governor of Sind with officials and non-officials as advisers and if we are 
able to collect substantial subscription, we would like to utilise that 
fund and the interest accruing therefrom on the improvement of cattle. 
We have got in Sind three good breeds of cows, one called the Thari, the 
other, the Karachi and the third is the Bagnari. We are having 
these three in different tracts and we shall improve these breeds. We 
should also like to engage one livestock officer because it is essential to 
have one expert to supervise and advise the people and also the agency 
under which this department will be working. 

Sardar Jarmani Das : There has been a very satisfactory response 
to the appeal of II. E. the Viceroy for setting up a eatlle improvement 
fund in the Patiala State. His Highness has set aside over half a lakh 
for this purpose with which hulls will be bought and distributed in the 
villages, and the peasants and cultivators have agreed to buy these bulls 
at liulf price. So the Government as well as the people have responded 
to II. E.’s appeal. Then, His Highness has from his own privy purse 
started bull breeding in the State. Recently Presein hulls and cows have 
been imported into the State for breeding purposes and it is hoped that 
in a short time the cattle breeding on scientific lines will be in full swing. 
It is also contemplated by His Highness’ Government to open Dairies on 
commercial lines in most of the important towns of the Slate and this will 
give further impetus' to good breeding of cattle. Not only have we tlioughl 
of riie plains, but His Highness has got over a hundred cows and ten bulls 
of Koh-i-Damni breed from Afghanistan which we have distributed in our 
bill territory, and they are doing very well. They are of the same size as 
the cows and bulls of Simla district but with twice the yield. They yield 
4 to 6 seers while the Simla hill cows yield only about 2 seers. Board of 
Agriculture composed of expert officials and non-officials with Secretary, 
Forests (Minister in charge of Agriculture) as Chairman and Director of 
Agriculture as Vice-Chairman has been formed recently before which board, 
schemes for cattle breeding are laid for discussion and advice. His 
Highness is doing everything possible to improve cattle breeding in the 
State, and we employ efficient and capable men trained in foreign univer- 
sities to take up this work. I think we are far ahead of many other States 
in this respect. 

Mr. K. R. Narayana Iyer : Sir, as soon as His Excellency’s appeal 
was issued it was translated into the local vernacular and bulletins were 
distributed in large numbers but in spite of our best efforts the response 
for donations and subscriptions . was not satisfactory. But at the same 
time Die Government of Travancore recognising the great importance of 
cattle improvement in the State sanctioned a small Scheme for grading 
up the cattle in the town of Trivandrum, the capital of the State as a first 
step in this direction. Five good Sindhi bulls have been got down and 
stationed at five different centres within the municipal limits of the town. 
As a result of the experience gained by ns so far, it has been found that 
of all the breeds of cattle tried in, the State, the Sindhi thrive fairly satis- 
factorily withstanding climatic conditions to a certain extent. The cows 
of this breed have also been found to be regular breeders and heavy milkers. 

Tn accordance with this Scheme, each bull will he under the charge of 
a bull keeper appointed by the Agricultural Department. The bulls will 
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be muted only with selected cows which nrc in prime condition, of well built 
body mid which nrc free from the attack of chronic or infectious diseases. 
All the cows which are found lit to he mated with the hulls, will be regis- 
tered under the Scheme and certificates of registration will he issued to 
the owners of nil cows that conic tip to the standard. The mill; yield and 
other characteristics of those cows will he recorded in a special register to 
be maintained for the purpose. A history of the ealvf-s that are bom to 
the registered cows will also be maintained and the coW calves when they 
attain maturity will also he brought under the Scliril'c. To avoid con- 
tamination every effort will he made to remove the scrub bulls from the 
scene of operation. 

Vo encourage cattle improvement in the rural ureas 'he Government 
award every year a certain number of grants for the maintenance of stud 
bulls by piivate owners and there is a proposal to raise this number from 
J."i to GO. Four Cattle breeding co-opornltse societies have also been 
oiganiscd in different parts of the State ami one of them is iminnged 
and run exclusively by women. These societies do vefy good work and 
the milk and dairy produce from each of these societies. nrc sold in 
co-operative salts depots specially opened for the purpose in lhe nearby 
towns. Periodical t’attle shows nrc also held in various parts of the 
State and prizes arc awarded for the lie>t specimens of cows and bulls 
exhibited. 

Ills Highness the Maharajah and Her Highness the Mnluirnni lake 
a deep and abiding interest in the matter or improving the cattle of the 
Stnte. The Palace Dairy Farm maintains an excellent herd of Rinilhi 
cows and the daily average of milk yield for the cows in lactation is from 
28 to 110 lhs. The stud hulls in the Farm serve the cows of the public 
for a nominnl fee. Calves of Sindlii cows are also i-old from here at 
cheap prices. This Farm is doing pioneer work in tlif popularisation of 
Sindhi cattle in the country. The possibilities of growing Xnpier* grass - , 
Guinea grass, etc., and using them as cut fodder for cattle nrc also being 
demonstrated on a large scale bv this Farm. 

Tims everything possible is being done for the improvement of the 
cattle in the State but the problem that we have lo face 0,1 account of tlie 
heavy rainfall, warm humidity and the comparatively coarse, fodder that 
we have, is entirely different from wliat it is elsewhere in India. I 
would, therefore, request the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
to view the problem here and in Malabar in a different liprlit altogether 
and do wlint is necessary for the improvement of our cattle, we have 
no special breed of cnttlc at all in tlic State nt present mid tlio cows and 
bullocks which arc puny in size belong to nil entirely lion-deseript type. 

Mr. V. L. Wazir ; The Kashmir Government luive tnken spccinl 
in I crest in the problem of cattle improvement and liavc been gelling 
esq ert opinion from outside also. At first these efforts were oil a smalt 
scale, but for the last two years wo have takeu up this question in right 
curliest. Under this scheme, ten centres located in different provinces are 
being selected with a view to have comparatively good grazing and the 
cottle are of a better type. In these centres it is intended to register the 
good stock nnd castrate tlic unsuitable ones. The bull suited to the 
locality will be given to an agent selected from among the znmindnrs wlio 
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•will be given about Rs. 8 to 10 per month for the maintenance of the bull. 
We lmve already purchased bulls and the cows are registered in the centres. 
These centres null be like small demonstration farms, so that people near 
about can take lessons and take up this problem on their own. In order 
to remove any trouble which the people may give us about the castration of 
unsuitable bulls, we have framed a Bill on the lines of the action taken by the 
Bombay Government, which will come up in onr Assembly in the next 
session and by which wc will be empowered to effect compulsory castration 
in these selected centres to begin with. Then in the surrounding villages 
we are going to castrate the bulls and have only a selected number of bulls 
Hint will be given any license. These licensed bnlls alone will 
be allowed to breed. This in a nnt-sliell is our scheme. We have pur- 
chased bulls already and Rs. 17,000 lias been allowed by Government. It 
is of course a small amount but our Government is in right earnest about 
it. We have of. course to face difficulties in the shape of religious senti- 
ments, etc., but the Government realise that the time has come to take 
steps so that the agriculturists may benefit. 

As to the question of raising funds we have not taken up the sub- 
ject as yet because we thought the Government should first do something 
substantial to show to the people what their interests are and wc have 
given effect to this scheme. Wc will soon appeal for public funds and 
people can then come forward and help us. We have recently formed a 
Board of Agriculture composed of expert officials and also non-ofiioials, 
e.g., the Director of Agriculture and the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
and Die Governors of two provinces, with the Honourable Revenue Minister 
as Chairman.. When I go hack from here I will suggest a discussion of this 
question by this - Board. 

Mr. R. C. Woodford : In Assam wc realised in very early days that 
no permanent good could come from the Viceroy’s appeal unless it took a 
permanent form ; and as a result of that I think the suggestion for the forma- 
tion of provincial livestock improvement associations first came from Assam 
and wc were actually the first to form such an association. I regret that we 
have not. sent in this information to the centre ; the paragraph on Assam 
in the printed note is at least nine months out of date. The present 
constitutional position of our livestock Improvement Association is that 
the Governor of the province is the President, the Minister of the depart- 
ment dealing with livestock is the Vice-President and a member 
of Die Governing Body ; the Secretary of the' department is a 
member of the Executive Committee. So that Government is well 
represented. On the Executive Committee are the Director of Agri- 
culture, the Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Department and 
n ^ s ?lf cx-officio as the livestock officer ; also there are three or four non- 
officials elected from the Association to the Executive Committee at the 
centre. Tile present position of the Association is as follows : A fund of 
Rs. 25,000 has been established j it has nothing to do with departmental 
giants for livestock, but. entirely owing to the Viceroy’s appeal. Sub-divi- 
sional brandies have been formed in all Sub-divisions with their own execu- 
ti vo committees of which the Deputy Commissioner of the district is the 
ex-c.fIicio President and the Sub-divisional^ Officer the ex-officio Viee-Presi- 
. !'• - , , Chairman of thp Local Board" is also ’ex-officio Vice-President, 
provided Die local board gives a certain annual subscription. All vete- 
rinary assistant surgeons and livestock inspectors throughout the province 
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are ex-officio branch secretaries. That means that they arc the men who 
will really do the selection and registration of breeding bulls under this 
Association scheme. Tile membership up till now is GOO permanent 
subscribing members. The Association has been registered as a society 
under the Act of I860 giving it a permanent form. A memorandum of 
Association has been printed and filed ; rules have been printed and issued 
to branches, and a general plan of action lias been prepared to co-ordinate 
the action of all branches. The first plan aims at the selection and 
registration, and, where necessary, the subsidising of 2,000 hulls, and there 
is not the slightest doubt that under the present organization we can do a 
great deal. The response in actual bulls in response to the Viceroy’s 
nppcid was over 300. All these have been handed over to the branches or 
the subdivisions from which they were presented, -and the money collected 
at the centre under the Viceroy’s appeal has been redistributed to the 
subdivisions from which it came. Of course every one likes to spend the 
subscriptions collected in his own area. That is liow we stand in regard 
to the Viceroy’s appeal question at the present moment. 

Mr. F. Ware : Sir, I have to apologise for an error that seems to have 
crept in our note that was prepared for our ngenda, but we did not have 
time to find out what the latest position was. and these remarks are based 
on the information pro\ ided by departmental officers at the last meetings’, 
partly in Madras in December last and partly in Delhi in January last, 
and I do hope you will accept my apologies. 

Referring to the discussion on this subject. Sir, we have heard a lot of 
interesting information from the different provinces ns to what is being 
done u ith regard to cattle breeding. Only, as was to bo expected, possibly 
the question of finance has taken n major part. I think it has been raised 
by every province except Assam, and when I sny finance, I mean financial 
help from ‘the Government of India. I am not in a position to sny if the 
Government of Indin would lie prepared to make any contribution in this 
scheme of work, but I think I may say that if the Government of Indin 
are ever in a position to be able to do so, they will require to know that 
this money is going 4o be properly spent and administered, and for that 
reason I would like to draw your attention to these three points which 
were put forward at the beginning of this discussion liy Sir Bryce Burt in 
regard to this item on the agenda, for if we could come to some agree- 
ment on these three points, we would have gone a long way towards pro- 
viding for 'the distribution of funds when they become available. I would 
remind the House what these three points are — (1) the establishment of 
cattle improvement funds, (2) the nature of the provincial organization 
for 'the administration of that fund, and (3) its relationship to the several 
Ministries of Agriculture and to the expert officers concerned with live- 
stock improvement. 

Before I sit down, Sir, I should like also to draw attention to an 
item of detail, which is an important detail, which is included in our Noto 
on -this subject. In the Note by the I. C. A. B. which is before you it is 
laid down — " The Livestock Improvement Sub-Committee of the Animal 
Husbandry Wmg. which met at Madras in December 103G, went a stop 
further and recommended that in fntnre no gift of a bull should lie 
accepted unless it is neenmpanied by suitable provision for maintenance 
Actually, Sir, I was not in this Livestock Improvement Committee, and 
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so 1 did not hear the discussions which took place at that time, but I under- 
stand that some real difficulties have been experienced in at least some oi! the 
provinces in connection with 11. E.’s scheme. Slost Livestock departments 
or sections in the provinces have made out schemes for the province and the 
different parts of the province, and naturally they only want those bulls 
which suit tlieir schemes well locally in those districts. I understand what 
is happening in some provinces is, that some kind gentleman comes for- 
ward with a bull and wants it to bo placed in a certain village where it 
does not fit into the general scheme. In order to get over -the difficulty, 
1 think all technical officers will agree with me that any gift of a bull 
should be made only with the approval of the Livestock department, and 
I hope that we shall be able to get that on record. If you ngree with that 
proposal, then it. will enable inc to raise another point that lias exercised 
my mind for a good many years in India, and I expect it has exercised 
the mind of many others too, and that is, is it possible to make any use of 
the long established custom of presenting Brahmini bulls ? The Hindu 
community generally wishes to present their Brahmini hulls, but these 
bulls should first be approved by the Livestock department of the pro- 
vince. That will help us to make great use of this old custom, and I am 
rather hoping that possibly some in the House will support me in that. 


It was stated, I think, by the Hon’blc Member from Bengal that 
in bis own province instead of private gentlemen donating bulls, they 
arc trying to persuade them to donate cash. That of course is, I think, 
the obvious line. If this work of cattle improvement is going to be super- 
vised by the Livestock Department, it will be far better for the Livestock 
Department to have more cash and buy wlmt bulls they waut. But the 
other point wa lmye got to consider is the question of their maintenance, 
and I think that in this room opinions are divided as to what form the 
maintenance^ should take. In fact, I believe in some provinces there is a 
distinct feeling that no maintenance grant should be given for breeding 
hulls, that it is far better to try and encourage -the independent spirit of 
the ryot, and to tell him that if he or his friends want a bull, they must, 
arrange to maintain it. On the other hand, as yon liave heard, in some 
provinces maintenance grants ore made. It will not he possible there, 
fore for us to get uniformity in this matter, hut I do think it is very 
important that we should have uniformity in each province, i.c., it would not 
do if a ryot in one village is given a maintenance grant and in an adjoin- 
ing village he is told lie cannot have one because Ids hull comes from some 
oilier source, but I think that if my first proposal is accepted, i.c., all 
gift hulls should be approved by the Livestock Department, this diffi- 
culty will be removed, because they will be maintained from the same 
grant ag the Government bulls are maintained. 


Chairman : Would any official or non-official like to speak t 

Mr. B. K. Badami (Hyderabad) :.Sir, I am not asking for any grant 
trom the central Government, beeause we have enough-money to earn- this 
01 '! ork - Bllt 1 wish f P make °ne or two general observations 
SSi t 0 „ < ;v“ 1?erien ? e hav ® had durin S the 25 years : I can say that. 
th Ior increa ®ng cattle breeding farm is good in its own 

nofT 8h W0 ? K ? nd f ? r <he supply of n few buUs - tlie private breeders 
not, bo overlooked in any scheme of cattle breeding. W 0 know 
UlBBL some parts of the country there are many private breeders who 
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have got great experience in this line. Government farms alone cannot 
provide all the bulls that are needed. Some of the best cattle, one sees, 
are bred by private breeders in the country, and quite a large number of these 
are hereditary breeders. If some of them are not taking sufficient interest 
now, they may have some difficulties in regard to grazing for cattle or assess- 
ment on land or other difficulties. This is a matter which requires the 
serious attention of competent authorities. Exeept in a few places the 
cutfle breeding farms are in out of the way places or far away from the 
natural home of the breeds, and wlmt is turned out may be called ' hot- 
house ’ bulls. II. E. the Viceroy said this morning that the wellbeing of 
the ryot depends on the livestock of the country. This reminds me of a 
recent instance in Hyderabad that in one of our districts the Collector 
asked for hulls. But I had not to depend on private resources and my 
Government sanctioned enough money. Ten bulls were distributed 
experimentally. The Revenue Department also suggested offering a 
large sum to buy agricultural cattle for the ryots and for cattle 
breeding and to provide breeding bulls in the villages. This led 
me to inquire how far wc could do this. An intensive inquiry was set on 
foot in 21 villages watered by canal irrigation. Cottle were examined in 
detail, and wc found that CO to 70 per cent, of the cattle in those villages 
suffered from liver flukes. Out of the 10 bulls I had distributed a year 
ago, it was found that 4 or 5 of them were already suffering from liver 
flukes. I feel that in trying to make any improvement in regard to cattle, 
it is most necessary to make a provision for adequate veterinary uid. with- 
out which there will be no good done. I feel there 'should be provincial 
aiul State advisory boards to deal with livestock improvement consistin'* 
of the representatives of the Revenue, Forest, Co-operative, Industrial. 
Agricultural and Veterinary Departments who should take active part in 
concerting measures to ensure success. Non-official gentlemen who evince 
live interest in livestock should be associated with the advisory Boards. 
Sir. without their co-operation, wc will be no where, and when this is 
done, it would he possible to show definite progress. We are having all 
the funds that wc want in Hyderabad from Government and we have not 
tapped private resources yet. I know there are very enthusiastic zemindars 
in Hyderabad who would offer bulls, but the trouble, one experiences is the 
same as Mr. Ware has described. Private associations are needed and I 
also feel whatever committees or associations we may have, the help anu 
advice of non-officials who are really interested in cattle improvement and 
are themselves either cattle breeders or big zemindars, would be most desir- 
able. All executive work must be in. the hands of one department, the 
livestock department,, or the veterinary department, or any other depart- 
ment — I may be partial to my own department, but I think it is the most, 
suitable department which can take on the work, and I have no doubt that 
with the advice and help of other departments we ought to make it a success 
provided that, in His Excellency the Viceroy’s words, “ There is a 
continuity of policy and control and method substantiated with necessary 
funds ”. 

Lt.-Col. Noel : The speakers up till now have stressed the financial 
side . of the problem. They have stated unanimously .that there is no pos- 
sibility of raising enough money from provincial sources. I propose to 
throw out one or two suggestions as to how money could be found. You 
are well acquainted with the principle of the cess. We have a cess on lac, 
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on cotton and other commodities and it is admitted that they work well. 
The proceeds of the cess are devoted to the development of the industry 
concerned. Up till now the levy of a cess has been the prerogative of the 
Central Government, but under the new constitution it will be a provincial 
subject. Every province can levy a cess on any commodity it likes. In 
the ease of N.-W. F. Province, if we put eight annas on every bullock which 
comes into the province we can raise Its. 40,000 which is twice os much as 
we are spending on caltlc subsidies scheme. That is one suggestion. 

Another is as follows. In some districts a tax is levied on animals 
which are brought to cattle fairs nnd are sold. . There is a great diversity 
between the rates of laxes levied. I have been looking into the figures and 
find that it varies up to 3 per cent, of the sale vnluc. I suggest that the 
Provinces should rationalise the levy of the taxes and get the District 
Boards to agree to accept a share somewhere in the neighbourhood of what 
they are getting at present and allow the rest to be devoted to cattle breed- 
ing. In this way a handsome amount' could he raised. In the North-West 
Frontier Province all subscriptions have been in cash and bulls have not 
been donated. The problem of. utilizing subscriptions is therefore 
simplified. Moreover our task in the N.-W. F. Province is rendered still 
easier by the fact that a source of breeding bulls lias been made available. 
Tliis is due to our subsidy scheme which has been running successfully for 
seven years and now numbers 240 stud bulls — no mean number for a small 
Province like the N.-W- F. P- From the progeny of these bulls we arc 
already having now recruits as stud bulls. 

Babu O. L. Kanoria':>I have much pleasure in supporting my 
friend, Mr. Ware. I am grateful to him in bringing the matter of Brahmini 
bulls before the Conference. It will help in the improvement of bulls. I 
have got nothing else to 6ay. Arrangement, should be made for ‘those 
bulls which are wondering in the streets nnd for which nobody seems to 
care. 

K. B. Nawab Ohaudhri Muhammad Din (Jodhpur) : As regards 
Mr. Ware’s proposal about Bralimini bulls I want to say that we have in 
Jodhpur already taken steps to guard against undesirable bulls. They are 
being segregated in a reserved area which His Highness has graciously 
placed at our disposal. As for the future, His Highness has passed orders 
that all bulls intended for dedication shoulS be duly inspected by tho 
Department and approved by it. , 

Sir Madhorao G. Deshpande : On behalf of the non-official members 
I must first of all thank the Central Government for allowing us to take 
part in this discussion. I have heard with great pleasure tlie speeches 
made by the Hon’ble Members of provinces and other gentlemen. I find 
that the difficulty of the Hon’ble Members is finance. But from the Indian 
Pintos T have not heard this complaint. I do not know the reason why 
there should ho this difference, why our Governments should be short of 
funds: No one from the States has stated anything about the finances. 
Government generally complain that agriculturists are very extravagant 
and do not. know how to spend money. But here I find from the spokesmen 
of the_ provinces that they have got no funds. As regards the condition 
of agriculturists you arc aware that during the last 5 or 6 years they have 
been badly off. ■■ They are not in a position even to pay the land revenue 
to the Government. So, if you expect at this stage any financial help from 
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theiu, it, •will be useless. Secondly there is the question of control. At 
present in the C. P. we have distributed the bulls and their management is 
given to some of the leading members of the village. I do not know how. 
far this will be a successful scheme because everybody’s property is 
nobody’s property. If you do not give the bull to a particular individual, 
then I doubt whether that bull will be kept in a good condition. 1, there- 
fore, suggest that the management should be given to the veterinary depart- 
ment and the bull should be inspected now and then. We hare got a 
premium scheme, but it has not been given effect to. I think it should be 
encouraged if the Government wish to come to the help of the cultivators. 

Mr. P. J. Kerr : Many of the speakers have referred to the distribu- 
tion of the bulls, but very little stress has been laid on the necessity, and it is 
very urgent, for supervision as to the care afterwards not only of the bull 
but also its work and services. First of all, there is the selection of the 
person who gets the bull, and after that, you have to see that he carries 
out the obligations which he undertook when he took the bull. This 
applies also to Mr. Kanoria’s suggestion about the utilisation of Brahmini 
bulls. Very excellent Brahmini bulls were donated, but they were let 
loose, and, as was said, everybody’s property is nobody’s property, and 
the best hull may degenerate. Only suitable Brahmini bulls should 
be donated and they require selection, and they should he given 
to the livestock officer or the livestock organisation of the province 
or State. They should be placed where they are required and after that, 
they should be supervised for their health and welfare. Money 
for maintenance is another point, and there I differ from a good many 
other people. I do not think if this scheme is to he a success you can make 
a difference between those originally purchased and distributed for which 
maintenance is granted and the progeny which will afterwards be brought 
in for further distribution. As an alternative to this, in order to make it 
possible for the real genuine cultivator of a small holding to take hulls, 
bulls may be presented in pairs and that I think is worth consideration. 
The bulls can do their full day's work if they are properly fed and their 
full year’s service as well ; it is only a matter of feeding them properly. 
There is one other point about which I have thought very seriously for a 
long time and that is finance for the provincial animal husbandry schemes. 
I have already submitted a note that a cess should he levied, not at (fairs, 
but on every adult cattle beast in the province ; it might bring a million 
rupees at one anna cess per head in Bengal hut that has not been accepted 
because it is direct taxation on the ryot. I do not think this is sound 
argument, because all money that we get in the provinces ns revenue 
practically comes from the ryot and his labours. 

Mr. W. J. Jenkins : I should first like to deal briefly with one or two 
points which had not arisen when the Hon’ble Minister for Agriculture 
for Bombay made his speech, namely, with regard to the three points which 
were enunciated by Sir Bryce Burt at the opening of the meeting. As 
regards the establishment of cattle improvement funds, we have already 
found out from the discussion that has taken place that in many provinces, 
such funds, or the nuclei of such funds already exist, and the intention is 
not to allow these funds to lapse, nor to allow the interest which has been 
aroused in cattle improvement to' dwindle, but to hove some permanent 
body to control and administer these -funds in future. I think I may say 
tbat we m Bombay were very much struck by the organisation which has 
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been established in Assam and which was so briefly and succinctly described 
by their Live Stock Oiliccr. We feel very definitely that two points must 
be observed. Firstly, that any Cattle Improvement Association upon a 
provincial basis must be founded on district branches and in that way 
und in that way nionc can \vc hope to maintain local interest in the work 
und deal with local problems in the way that people in the districts require. 
Wo also iecl that a very close association should be maintained between any 
(sack Association and the Minister in charge ol' Agriculture or in charge of 
livestock improvement. I think I have my Honourable 'Minister’s agreement 
in saying that lie thoroughly agrees with the suggestion that Uis Excellency 
the Governor should be the President: and the Minister in charge should 
be Vice-President or, if llis Excellency is not the President, then that 
position should he taken by the Minister of Agriculture. I also agree 
with one speaker who mentioned the necessity of enlisting the co-operation 
of the Forest and Co-operative Departments in this work. I feel 
personally that the greatest development of cattle improvement is going to 
take place through co-operative organisations. That deals very briefly 
with the question of the establishment of funds, the nature of the organisa- 
tion and the relationship of such organisation to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

With regard to maintenance of stud bulls that is the matter in which 
we hate found the greatest trouble. To begin with we cannot rely on giving 
hulls to people who would maintain them free and I submit that, in many 
ways, it is undesirable that people should be asked to maintain these bulls 
free. For one thing, the Agricultural Department, or the department which 
is controlling the registration of the progeny, has a very much better hold 
over the agents if a certain amount of subsidy is given. I notice that in the 
I. C. A. K. note, a suggestion is thrown out that this registration should be 
done by the agents themselves. I say that is definitely impossible. This 
will have to be done by some official agency and, although I have not the 
Honourable Minister’s agreement in tiiis suggestion. I think the work 
connected with the registration of progeny should be a legitimate eluirge on 
any cattle improvement fund in the province. The question of utilising 
lirnhniini bulls in any scheme of livestock improvement is not going to be 
such n simple thing ns has been suggested and I think that probably some 
form of legislation will he necessary before this could he definitely done. 

The Hon’blo D. B. Sir S, T. Kambli : With regard to the work of 
registration, I think it must be undertaken by some ofticinl agency. 

Khun Sahib S. M. A. Shah : In the North-West Frontier Province 
there arc many areas where there is not enough fodder. So we have sur- 
veyed all our districts and earmarked ’the areas for the purpose of cattle 
improvement. The zainindnr who is really keen on the improvement of 
cattle deposits Its. 50 for the pnrehnse of the Bull. The rest is paid by 
grant from the district board. ..Subsidy allowance is fixed at the rate of 
Its. 8 p. in. from the date of location and no cash payment is made by 
the District Board until the advance - ; is paid off. Then the zemindar 
becomes the owner' of the bull and is entitled to. a cash subsidy allowance 
of Ils. 8 p. m. from the District Board in return for llio service of the hull. 
Ifc maintains two books, In one he records the coverings and in the other 
he records all the produce. And the counterfoil is given to the bachn, so 
that if the baelia is sold, the seller. gets a better price and so we have an 
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accredited progeny. For maintaining livestock accounts, we have got stock- 
men whom we give six months training at the Central Veterinary Hospital, 
Peshawar, and we give them Ks. 25 — 1 — 35(2 — 50. They go about touring 
in villages and they prepare monthly returns which are sent to the Veterinary 
Department and the District Board. A register is maintained in every 
Veterinary Hospital showing the number of bulls attached to the hospital 
as well as the total coverings of each bull. "We have a pukka check on 
the amount of subsidy that we are spending. At the end of the month 
we send an acquittance roll to the district board for payment. In case 
the service of the bull is unsatisfactory or his condition is not well main- 
tained by the zamindar, we always have deductions. For instance, instead 
of 8 rupees, we recommend 6 or 4 and so on. We have a proper check on 
the whole scheme. Then we have another form in which the results of 
the last five years are recorded by the inspecting officials. They contain 
the name and designation of the Inspecting officer, date of inspection, name 
of Darinda, location of bull, date of entertainmfent, monthly subsidy, 
present age of bull, physique, number of coverings, fertile, infertile, 
abortion, bull calves, cow calves, sold before calving, died, unaccounted 
for, names of villages in which coverings and produce checked, number 
of entries checked and result, number of castrations performed last year 
and age at which performed, number of local bulls in the village where 
subsidy bull is stationed, how many eows are there and general remarks. 
We have therefore a pukka check on the work of our bulls. This scheme 
was submitted to His Excellency the Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province who forwarded it to His Excellency the Viceroy and here is an ' 
extract from His Excellency the Viceroy’s letter : 

The plan of subsidizing stud bulls which has been evolved in the 
North-West Frontier Province seems to me to constitute a very 
valuable contribution towards the technique of cattle improve- 
ment. I know of no reason why it should not prove as success- 
ful in other parts of India as evidently it has with 'you and I 
propose carefully to consider the expediency of recommending 
it for trial in other provinces. I am much attracted by a plan 
that (a) avoids something for nothing and (b) makes the 
approved stud animal appear to the public as a cultivator’s 
animal and not a part of Government, and (c) combines 
the advantages of (a) and (6) with a sufficient measure of 
continuous control by the Veterinary Department. 

Sir Bryce Burt : If I may sum up the discussion that lias gone so far, 
it seems to me that there is on the whole i agreement on 'three main points. . 
In the first place I think there is a very general agreement that there is 
to be established in each province and State a provincial cattle improve- 
ment fund and funds will be raised for the improvement of cattle by 
un-official effort. I should like to repeat what I said at the beginning 
that we are dealing mainly with money which is raised by un-offieial effort 
and by close association between Government and non-officials. Govern- 
ment alone can do far less with cattle than it can with crops. That is the 
experience in practically every country and after 30 years experience in 
India I have often felt that if there is one thing for which you can raise 
money it is for cattle improvement and I ‘do feel that the provincial cattle 
improvement funds will be able to get a steady, if not large, stream of 
money to supplement what Government itself provides. 
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As regards tbe administration of this fond, there also there seems to be 
very general agreement that though in some provinces an association 
would be a more suitable form and in others a Board, there should be a 
close liaison with the ministry, that the Minister himself should be either 
the President or the Vice-President and also that the livestock officers 
and veterinary officials should be closely connected with the executive of 
the Board or association as the case may be. 

There is also a strong body of opinion that any such association or 
board must be based on district branches, so that you might have the 
enthusiasm in the districts and the money collected in the district is sent 
back tb it for its being utilised there. "We are not suggesting any con- 
tribution to the centre whatsoever. One or two speakers felt obliged to 
protest that such a suggestion should be made. No such suggestion has 
been made and I think the suggestion which was made by several speakers 
that the district should receive back the greater part of the contribution to 
the provincial fund is a very sound one. On those points there does seem 
to be practical unanimity. 

There remain two points — maintenance and registration. I do feel 
that the registration of pedigree stock and progeny is a most important 
step. His Excellency the Viceroy referred to it this morning as being 
very essential and I feel that provincial associations or boards should give 
attention to that point. We cannot hope to lay down a procedure for the 
Whole of India. That must be left to the provinces and states. If I have 
correctly stated the conclusions of this conference, as I hope I have, then 
we will put forward a formal resolution embodying these conclusions to- 
morrow for your consideration and acceptance. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja Habibullah Bahadur : There has been 
practical unanimity that the Government of India should contribute and 
help the provinces. I hope you will put that also in the Resolution. 

The Hon’ble Chaudari Sir Chottu Ram : With regard to the crea- 
tion of provincial committees, I think that no administrative functions 
should be assigned to them. I must make my own position clear in this 
matter. I am absolutely clear in my own mind that no administrative 
functions should be entrusted to these committees. They will consist of 
officials and non-officials who will come into conflict with the party in power 
and friction will result. So I am definitely pf, opinion that in the Punjab 
no administrative functions should be assigned to these committees. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja Habibullah Bahadur : I agree with 
what the Minister from the Punjab has said. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gora CShand Patnaik (Orissa) : That may be the 
experience in the Punjab but in other provinces it is altogether different. 
In matters like this officials and non-officials should co-operate. I do not 
think there will be any difference of opinion. The officials should be taken 
in some proportion. Then it will be allright. 

At this stage the'Conference adjourned till 10 a.m. on Wednesday, the 
26th May 1937. 


The Cattle Conference met at' 10 cf the clock in the Council Chamber 
of llie Viceregal Lodge. Simla. The Honourable Kunwnr Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, presiding. ' 
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Chairman : We shall now take up item (2) of the agenda. 

Mr. E. A. Smythies : The excellent note which the I. C. A. R. has 
prepared on this item of the agenda distinguishes between three types of 
lands, lands under the forest department, other waste lands and cul- 
tivated land. I propose to follow this very convenient classification and to 
make my remarks on each of these three items separately. The note at 
the commencement emphasizes that where the 'general plan for improve- 
ment of fodder and grazing was recognised the subject bristles with 
administrative difficulties. I assume therefore that this conference will 
be considering these administrative difficulties or some of them and try 
to find ways and means of overcoming them. Finally the agenda men- 
tions appropriate agencies. Therefore I think for each of these three 
types of lauds, we shall have to consider two points, firstly, what arc the 
difficulties and secondly, what are the best agencies of overcoming them. 
I might mention that the first two types alone cover 65 per cent of the 
total area of British India. This gives us some indication of the 
immensity and importance of the problems that we shall be discussing 
to-day. 

Dealing first with the areas under the Forest Department, the pre- 
liminary report of a meeting at Madras distinguish between two types, 
the moist type and the dry type. The moist type is typified by the 
Terai, the Ganges valley and similar areas of perennial grass. This 
type does not give us any very serious problem to tackle. TVe enn 
say of it that' the more the cattle the merrier and the more the better 
fare because it is only by heavy grazing that the grasses are prevented 
from becoming coarse. In fact towards the end of the rains and in the 
earlier cold weather, grass is becoming too coarse for fodder anyway and 
the amount of grazing at that time almost becomes negligible so that the 
cattle have either to migrate or to live on straw fodder or to be fed on leaf 
fodder. There is no serious administrative difficulty in that type of area. 
The dry type is far more important as being the predominant type in all the 
provinces of India. In this dry type, we can say definitely that improve- 
ment of grazing and grass follows almost automatically by control of the 
grazing, by control both in time and incidence and that no improvement is 
possible without adequate control. lienee the problem boils down to an 
administrative problem, i.c., how to institute and obtain adequate control. 
The report of the Madras meeting dealt with five provinces in detail and 
I do not propose to cover that ground again. It is obvious however that 
some provinces are fortunate in being able to have some control over 
village grazing in ‘forest areas. They can limit the numbers, they can 
limit the time, they' can introduce rotational closure and rotational grazing. 
The improvements which follow arc well-known. A classic example ia 
given by the Bombay Presidency and I am sure Dr. Burns will have 
some valuable information to give us. But other provinces are not 
so fortunate. In the Punjab in particular and in the Itumnon hills 
of U. P., the forest departments are helpless to introduce any 
improvements in grazing because the forests are burdened with un- 
controlled and unlimited free right of grazing. It was suggested at the 
Madras conference that os control is essential, where necessary it should bo 
given by legislation. This is a very- big subject nnd a yen- big problem 
and it must be remembered that these^long standing rights were them- 
selves created or given by legislation, that is to say by the procedure laid 
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down in tlie Indian Forest Act in various settlements and where as in 
part of the Punjab, it can be shown that grazing rights are not only 
destroying the forests but also resulting in tremendous erosion 
of the land itself, there is I think possibly a case for legislation to over- 
rule t'he forest settlements in the interests of a wider section of the 
public ; but where it is only a question of improving the grazing, I do 
not think now-a-days it is practical politics to suggest legislation to over- 
rule the various forest settlements. I think the only alternative open to 
us is to do what we can by persuasion and propaganda and voluntary 
co-operation of tlie surrounding villages and graziers. It is however clear 
that the problem takes 'a different aspect iu different provinces and there- 
fore we cannot come to a single all-India solution at this meeting. This 
subject will have to be examined provineially. The note of the I. C. A. R. 
makes the following remark : 

“ It seems to be the intention of the committee 

This is referring to the Madras meeting, 

“ that tlie initiation of further measures of improvement should be 
left to the Forest departments, but it would appear desirable 
that tlie standing fodder and grazing committee which is recom- 
mended for each province under Part II of the report, should 
be in a position to make recommendations and give advice in 
regard to the treatment of the areas.” 

Well, Sir. I entirely agree with that and I suggest that it might come in as 
Resolution on this item. 

Before leaving tlie subject of areas under the Forest department, there 
is one more point I would like to make. Page 9 of the note says : 

“ That proper management must involve expenditure which will not 
be immediately remunerative, and from which even the ulti- 
mate returns will very probably be mostly indirect. The mode 
of provision of the necessary funds must be decided by Govern- 
ment. Such expenditure should not be imposed as a further 
burden upon tlie budgets of commercial or qnasi-commcrcial 
departments.” 

The note does not make any further reference to that point, but it is 
really a very important’ one. The forest department in most provinces is 
regarded as a commercial department and to a considerable extent our 
efficiency is judged by our surplus revenue over expenditure. If there- 
fore the forest department should enthusiastically take up schemes for 
improving fodder and grazing, it will cost money, but will not produce 
revenue and it would automatically reduce the criterion of its efficiency. 

I think if it is possible to follow the analaogy of the fodder operations, the 
cost is never debited against, the various commercial department budgets 
but it is shown under a separate head. If something like that could be 
done for any work undertaken by the forest department in improving 
fodder or grazing— which is not commercial — it would have considerable 
effect and enable tlie forest department to take np schemes with grenter 
freedom. The question as to who is' to provide these funds is a very big 
matter. It has alrcadv cropped up In. ibis conference and I will refer 
to it again briefly later on. ; 

. ... Turning now to tlie other waste lands, such as usar, ravines, the rocky 
115 °* central India, the sliamilaf and, village grazing grounds generally — ■ 
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these by their very size alone are extremely important and they have to 
bear the brunt and the burden of grazing of India and at present, I think, 
practically everywhere, there is no control and no method of management 
over them. They are generally of the dry type and therefore the primary 
problem is identical with similar type of dry lands under the forest depart- 
ment, that is to say control the grazing and improvement will result, and 
without control no improvement is possible. I should like to emphasize 
that both in forest areas and other areas if we are to have control, further 
research and investigation is very necessary to ensure the best results, for 
example the improvement of better fodder grass was mentioned by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in his opening speech. But without control 
nothing can be done because, if you introduce fodder grass and if they 
are to have a chance of survival, control is a fundamental factor. "When 
we turn to consider the agency of control over these waste lands which 
do not belong to Government we are up against one of the most import- 
ant and difficult problems of this conference and I have at present no 
solution for that. I think it is obvious from the very scale of these areas 
that direct Government action is not possible, as I have suggested, in the 
case of the Forest Department I would like to give an illustration to 
6how what a gigantic scale it' is. In the United Provinces the Forest 
Department have careful plans and estimates and schemes for producing 
fodder in famines and if a calamity struck the province and we were told 
to go all out and produce what fodder we could possibly do, the total 
in the season would be about 50,000 tons. You can visualise what a 
gigantic haystack it represents. Put that way, it seems quite a lot hut 
if we look at it in another way it does not come to much. It will supply 
the cattle population of the province with fodder to keep them going for 
about 8 hours because it works out to about 3 seers per head. Sly point is 
that if the Forest Department with all its resources working for months 
can only produce a few mouthfuls of fodder per head of cattle, it is not 
possible that Government, acting directly on other waste lands where there 
is no Government organisation, can do anything which will have a serious 
effect on the total fodder requirements of the province. That improvement 
will follow from any sort of control is evident. As an example, I will 
mention the experiment of usar, which is noted in the report of the Madras 
Conference which was carried out in the United Provinces on scientific 
lines and we found that closure to grazing in the rains with uncontrolled 
grazing afterwards increased the fodder supply about five fold. It is a 
steady increase from year to year. Similar evidence of improvement 1 is 
available from ravine lands both in the Punjab and in the United Pro- 
vinces and in other provinces on different types. I think that this problem 
also will have to be tackled on a provincial scale and therefore it will be 
best for the Fodder and Grazing Committees in each province t'o explore 
the possibilities and examine other agencies, the work of Government being 
limited to possibly two administrative areas in selected localities. I would 
just refer to one more point in the note. On page 2 it' says : “ These Com- 
mittees will undertake the reclassification of waste lands outside Govern- 
ment forests.” I do not think it is a practical proposition for the Com- 
mittees to undertake that reclassification. That is essentially a matter 
for the. Revenue Department working through the Patwaris and on the 
Patwaris’ village maps. They could guide how it should be done hut I do 
not think they can themselves do it. 
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Finally, we come to surplus cultivated land. To a great extent this 
overlaps Item 4 of the Agenda and I think both these items will have to 
be considered together. I am therefore only making one point now. In 
addition to growing fodder crops, I would urge that the possibility of 
growing tree crops should also be considered. These tree crops for fodder 
will supply green leaf fodder. In several parts of the United Provinces 
and in other parts of India the Forest Department have a considerable 
experience with the system of forestry-cum-agriculture, which is called 
Taungya. Attractive land is given out to cultivators to cultivate their 
own rabi and kharif crops and they are supplied with seed of suitable forest 
Species which they sow in lines of 15 or 20 feet apart. As they attend their 
crops, they also attend these seedlings. After three or four years these 
seedlings grow up to a considerable height and the cultivators take out 
fresh lands and so the process goes on. His Excellency the Viceroy 
himself has suggested that between the lines of fodder trees it would be 
a good idea to sow a good species of fodder grads and we hope to try out 
that experiment with grasses of selected species. These plantations, in 
addition to producing fodder, have another advantage which is shared 
by no other alternative. They also produce fuel which null be available 
for replacing cow dung as manure, at least to some extent and therefore 
malting more manure available for the remaining cultivation. 

I would summarise, the four suggestions that I have made so that the 
Conference can have definite points to discuss. If you. Sir, and the 
Conference approve, these suggestions might be incorporated in the final 
resolution. 

(1) Forest areas. The initiation and control of further measures of 
improvement should he left to the Forest Department to whom the Fodder 
and Grazing Committees in each province would make recommendations 
and help with advice. It must he recognised that no improvement of 
grazing is possible without the voluntary co-operation of the people. 

(2) Other waste lands. Improvement is only possible where grazing 
can he controlled. Government activities should be limited to demonstra- 
tion and advice and, for a start, in selected areas. But Fodder and 
Grazing Committee should explore all possibilities of successful control 
by other agencies. 

(3) Surplus cultivated lands. The Fodder and Grazing Committees 
should also explore the possibilities of growing fodder plantations as well 
as fodder crops by the agency ,of zamindnrs or otb“rwis». 

(4) Finance. Funds will be required for these works of the Forest 
Department. They should not however he imposed as a further burden 
on the ordinary commercial budget of the Department but could perhaps 
be made available under a special bead of the budget. 

Finally, Sir, may I close with an appeal. As this ,item no. 2 of the 
agendo is at present very largely a matter of further investigation and 
research, as His Excellency the Viceroy stated in his opening speech, might 
I suggest that it deserves the special and sympathetic consideration of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research for tlic next few years as I 
believe that on this depends to an appreciable extent the possibility of 
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and so on. We Lave now in addition an enormous amount of informa- 
tion available from America, Africa and chiefly enshrined in the abstracts 
produced by the Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics (Ilerbeage Plants) 
and you have got a great deal of practical experience from grass farms, 
from the military dairy farms and from all sorts of experimentation. 
Now it is a great pity that that work should continue to be spasmodic 
and that that information should continue to be. scattered, and I think 
there is no doubt that foddcr-committecs constituted in the proposed 
ways should help greatly to bring together that information and to 
substitute some kind of planning and co-operation for the present very 
scattered efforts. If it does only that, I think it will have done a very 
great deal and for that reason I think these fodder and grazing com- 
mittees arc essential and I think this Conference will unanimously 
propose that we should make certain that a recommendation to that effect 
goes out. 

The Hon’hle Sir S. T. Kambli ; What is meant by surplus land 
which we find mentioned in the agenda f 

Mr. E. A. Smythies : I understood timt to mean land surplus from 
cultivation, from land fit for cultivation or under cultivation. 

The Hon’ble Sir S. T. Kambli : That is, surplus land available for 
fodder cultivation l 

Sir Biyce Burt : Land at present not under profitable occupation. 

The Hon’ble Sir S. T. Kambli : Waste land ? 

Sir Bryce Burt : Not necessarily waste land. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Ohaudhri Mohammad Din : Dr. Burns has 
made suggestions which, if carried out, will go a long way to effect an 
improvement in our pasture lands. In Jodhpur State the area under 
grass farms at present is 15,000 acres and we are taking steps to allot 
7,000 acres more. The services of a Marwari graduate of the Wye 
College, London, have been secured as an assistant tinder our Director 
of Animal Husbandry and a systematic investigation of the possibilities 
of the huge waste areas in the State as producers of fodder is being under- 
taken. There is a proposal to set up a fodder and grazing Committee in 
the State comprising the Directors of Animal Husbandry, the State 
Forest Officer and the Ilawnla Superintendent (the Chief Bevenue Officer). 
The statistics of usar experiment given in the appendices to this note are 
instructive and indicate the vast 'possibilities of the better utilisation of 
waste lands and improving fodder supplies of the country. However, 
in parts of the country where the average rainfall is very low, we find 
no grass at all in waste areas. In the Chenab colony in the Punjab 25 
per cent, of the area allotted in each- Abadknri village was reserved as 
ehvragh (grazing land) and in other Punjab colonies also a certain por- 
tion is earmarked for that purpose and ‘although the Ian 3 is in 
quality, no grass grows. I hope my friend the Honourable Chaudhri Sir 
Chhotu Bam will he able to deviie means to improve those cliiraglis for 
the benefit of the country. 

The Hon'ble Min Bandeh Ali TQinn -Talpur : The question of 
grazing problems in Sind was thoroughly examined -by the Cattle Supply 
and Improvement* Committee presided oyer by Mr. H. Dow, former 
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Revenue Officer, Lloyd Barrage and Canals System and now Secretary 
to the Government of India. This Committee met in the year 1928 and 
considered the grazing facilities in forest and waste areas of Sind. 

Grazing in Forest Areas . — This Committee found that the 'total area 
of Sind forests was about 74 lakhs of acres and the total revenue 
derived from grazing in these forests was about Rs. 40,000 or about 10 
pies per acre. The forests are mostly massed in the riverain areas 
and there arc few inland forests of any great value for grazing. Even 
in riverain forests most of the cattle grazed belonged to professional 
graziers and only a small portion of the cattle belonging to cultivators 
living near the forest arc grazed in the forest. The present grazing 
available in the forest is more than ample for the cattle that take 
advantage of it, the acreage available per head being 19 acres and the 
grazing being” of excellent quality. The present charge for grazing in 
forest is 6 annas per head of horned cattle per year, while the profes- 
sional graziers or maldars took full advantage of the/se grazing facilities. 
The Committee further found that the paucity and poverty of inland 
forests in Sind was a great drawback and something should be done to 
supplement grazing in areas remote from thq riverain forests. They 
recommended wide belts of babul trees to be maintained along the banks 
of canals and distributories and small reserves (of from 150 to 250 acres) 
in convenient centres to be maintained for the growth of. trees and grazing, 
by the P. W D. No action has been taken but the matter will soon be 
taken up for further examination under the present conditions. 

Before leaving the subject of grazing in forest areas, 'it may be 
mentioned that Government have given concessions in the matter of 
levying very light assessment to encourage establishment of private 
woods (or huris) on zamindari lands which provide valuable fodder in 
the form of leaves and pods and also gracing ground. For the first ten 
years light grass rate is charged and in ’order that this concession may 
not be abused it was suggested that only five acres of these private woods 
or huris should he allowed to every 100 acres of holding. Private 
owners, however, have not taken much advantage of these concessions 
made by Government. 

In view of perennial and assured supply of water on tbc Lloyd 
Barrage canals, most of the unoccupied culturablc land has been and is 
being taken up for growing cash crops' did tlio Barrage areas leavin!r little 
surplus land for grazing of cattle .sis’ in the pre-Barroge days. But in 
the non-Barrage tract served by inundation canals, there are large areas 
of unoccupied waste land available for local maldars and zemindars. 
The Government of Sind propose -undertaking an investigation as regards 
area actually available and watfer supply of such trncts in order to 
encourage raising of fodder crops by a system of dry farming known as 
Bosi cultivation and also the possibility. j>f establishing ' babul ' huris in 
such areas as the latter provide valuable fodder for cattle. 

In the hilly areas in the vicinity of Karachi, nnlurnl grass pro- 
duction depends on the amount of rainfall — the last few years have been 
marked by the deficiency of rain and consequently reduction in the 
supplies of natural 'grass for the cattle.' Government propose to examine 
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the character of the vast plains lying in these tracts as regards the’.r 
contour levels and the types of natural grasses grown with a view to 
introduce a system of " Bund Barani ” cultivation which involves 
bunding and terracing with a view to store rain water into the soil as 
much ns possible instead of allowing it to run waste and also to introduce 
a system of artificial seeding of the best types of natural grasses, if found 
practicable. At the same time it is desirable to examine the under- 
ground water supply in these nrcas and to find out if springs of sweet- 
water useful for cultivation of fodder crops .exist in the vicinity of 
Karachi city. ?V 

Dr. E. Maclagan Gorrie (Punjab) : Sir, Dr. Burns lias -already 
introduced a subject which is very near to- my heart, narooK', the 
enormous destruction that at present is going dri’ practically all over the 
country, through the neglect of land as a whole. The conservation of 
the soil is obviously the basis on which the whole of the agriculture of -the 
country is built up, and the subject wc arc pealing with at present, 
namely, fodder production, stands or falls t by the conservation.^ the 
soil. At present the soil is not being conserved ; it is being grossly 
neglected over practically the whole of Indin/^TThc amount of destruction 
is more visible, and more obvious in the foothills districts and the more 
steeply sloping land. But the amount of serious loss of soil even on the 
more level lands has not yet been realised, therefore, although the 
remarks I wish to make apply directly to the steeper, lands and the foot- 
hills, they do apply also to a very great extent to bli the nipre -level lands. 

(At this stage the Honourable -Kunivar -ifeir Jagdish ‘ -Prasad 
resumed the Chair.) , *■, .' 

The amount of farm land which atlprcscntVis being destroyed 
through neglect is very alarming indeed. To quotq;one instniice alone, 
in the Jhclutn district ofjthe Punjab during- the ltj^t 3G years that dis- 
trict alone hns been lasing 24 square miles per nmfnni of cultivable and 
cultivated land through torrent action. It is a very 'serious figure indeed.. 
How is that destruction faking place ? To get to the bottom of this we 
have to go to the fop of. each catchment area. The 'water accumulates in 
these streams from the higher grounds, from the foothills which are very 
largely uncultivable. How do the floods arise 1 ' They arise very largely 
through tlie fact that nature has been absolutely flouted in her efforts 
to keep these steeper.Iands under some.6ort of plant cover. By destroy- 
ing that plant cover through persistent and much too heavy grazing, the 
land is left exposed and every storm simply sweeps it down into tin 
rivers below. To quote actual figures, figures have recently been pub- 
lished in " Current Science ” and in the “ Indian Forester ” from actual 
measurements of run-off which have been collected largely by the ir- 
rigation branch and partly by the forest service. There is a long low range 
of foothills. opposite tlie'-Jhelum called the Pabbi. — an inconspicuons 
range of hills hardly 600 feet\.aliove the river. But tlie behaviour, 
of the individual torrents which rush off from the steep ground has been 
correlated absolutely, exactly with' 'the amount of grazing which has been 
going .on. There are ■ roughly four classes of land 'within this range. 
*. ®T e 1S a comparatively small area in which we have been doing counter- 
ion and afforestation and' /.the building of bunds and what the 
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Americans call gully-plugging, over a long series of years. The run- 
off from that, particular fireu is only 100 cubic feet per second per squaie 
mile. The nest best type of ground is that which is’ under a passive pro- 
tection of grazing. It is a nominal closure. It is not quite complete ; 
it is more or less closed to grazing but open to grass cutting. The 
run-off from this is 600 as compared with 100 cubic feet per second. The 
third class is ground which has been very badly overgrazed. Nominally 
it is under the protection -of the Forest Department. The run-off from 
this ground is 1,000 cubic £eet per second. The fourth and most seriously 
type damaged, although''* the topography is absolutely identical, is 
ground which unfortunately was left out of the original forest settlement, 
and for Inst 50 years has been very heavily grazed by buffaloes, etc. 
And the run-off from that uf&L,G00. So you have four figures, — 100, 600, 
1,000 and 1,600. I do not think you could have wished for anything more 
convincing to show the' tremendous danger which over-grazing is 
bringing about, particularly in connection with the damage which is 
done very much further down the streams and to the layman cannot 
immediately be correlated, willi the damage in the foothills. Tile figure 
of 21 square miles of destruction in Jlielum ean be shown as the direct 
result of gross neglect of the- featchment areas such as I have described 
for the Pabbi hills. What arc \Vc going to do about it ? We have vast 
areas of this type of country, in: Punjab partly under forest protection. 
It just happens that wi have a Tew boundary pillars round ground which 
accidentally has been sclrisdfiedjas reserve. Originally it had forests on 
it and that , explains tlietjjresen^e of the pillars. But the present con- 
dition <.£ tlfti ground is almost equally bnd. whether it is inside or outside 
these pillars. .The answer is of ‘course. that the grazing has been un- 
controlled, and through - uncontrolled grazing the’ Forest Department has 
been left absolute!}^ hapless and ineffective, and' has failed entirely for 
that reason to conserve. the land for'whicli it is responsible. This does not 
by any means apply to^jH forest areas but in the Punjab at least there arc 
•very large areas to which this remark applies. The Forest Department 
cannot I think be held morally "responsible for the amount of destruction 
because we were handicapped from the' beginning- by the forest settle- 
ments to which Mr. Smvtlncn ha 1 -’ already referred. The cure which Mr. 
Smytliies has outlined is primarily legislation. I think all of us who 
have any practical experience of "the problem realise that legislation is 
badly needed. But, Sir, at the moment 1 do jiot think we can expect 
the provincial Governments to face up to this fact. Gradually I hope the 
voice of the people will in time make itself ’felt and that the legislation 
will come about in a normal and quiet and slow manner without causing 
any revolution or disturbance. • At the moment if repressive legislation 
of that sort were put through, 'there is no doubt that disturbance would 
occur. Under the circumstances we cannot expect. <fhc provincial Govern- 
ments to underlnke that. What is the alternative ? The alternative is 
to put on □ sufficient number of kn owl edgf able officers With n sufficient 
amount of drive and organising capacity tq’lielp the villagers to organise 
themselves in this direction. As an example of wliat can be done we 
have fln-ee‘ .areas in the Punjab in which Deputy ponservatorh _ of 
Forests have actually been detailed to carfy out such. work. In Hoshiar- 
pur the officer there has been instrumental in obtaining voluntary 
closures and rotational' closures to the extent of 70,000 acres in two years. 
X XjGIEHXi • ’ - 
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It is a very large tract of country to be suddenly changed from bare and 
eroding aud rotting hillsides to turn into good grass, which grows 
very quickly indeed, purely through protection and closure as Dr. Bums 
has pointed out. Similar work has been taken up more recently in the 
Jhelum district by another officer, and the results he has obtained there 
may in a few months’ time be even more surprising than in Hoshiarpur. 
But these arc only two isolated instances. What is needed is a similar 
type of officer, not necessarily a forest officer, but someone with 
technical training in soil conservation and flood control and fodder pro- 
duction which is obviously the outcome of such control. We need these 
.officers,, all over the place. We need one for each district almost 
throughout the Punjab depending upon local conditions. These officers 
so far have been working entirely independently, but we hope 'as a result 
of this conference to get the local sub-committee actively working, and 
the obvious line of control will be that the officers working in each 
district will work with the sub-committee. One qnestion which has 
already arisen in my own experience is the difficulty of getting funds for 
such work. The Forest Department provincially is not directly repre- 
sented on the I. C. A. R. and therefore it is not able to put forward its 
own proposals for a conservation project. That has been the position 
os far as my personal work is concerned, but there are obviously several 
methods of approach. One possible line of approach is through the 
local standing sub-committee as soon as it is formed as it, I presume, will 
have direct access to the I. G. A. R. to present any proposals for which 
they think central funds might be justified. 

In dosing. Sir, I should like to emphasise that whatever soil erosion 
control and soil conservation work can be undertaken, in many cases the 
villagers themselves have a very good practical working knowledge of 
what should be done, and in many parts of the country yon find isolated 
instances showing what has already been done by individuals. The 
knowledge is there ; what is needed really is some organized driving force 
to get the village communities to take up this work voluntarily. 


The Hon’ble Sir S. T. KambH (Bombay) : Sir, I am in perfect 
agreement with what Dr. Bums said as regards the. steps to be taken to 
improve the quality and quantity of grass in India, but there is another 
side of the question, which. has not so far been touched in the discussion, 
and that relates to the question of grazing fees. In the Notes supplied 
to us on this subject, the- question of grazing fees has fonnd a very 
prominent place. It lias -.'been observed in the Notes that the fees tor 
grazing are simply a token amount bearing no relation to the economic 
i U 6 grazing, and it has further been observed that the low fees 

cnarged encourage the survival of a large number of uneconomical 
animals. With regard to the question of grazing fees. I have 
“ to the notice iof this conference that there is a wide- 

1)V to, . f cont . ent in the Bombay Presidency as to the rates charged 
to the • t ?ra f lnp ’ ^ ces * n that presidency. In Bombay we recover an amount 
R u P er year by way of grazing fees, as compared with 

The ln B - en?al : 18.000 in Burma and almut Rs. 14 lakhs in U. P- 

levio-l a similar amount approaching the amount 

been able tr. is Mhdras, and I find from the figures I have 

t o ect that the Madras Government levy an amount in the neigh- 
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bonrhcod o£ G lakhs per year. Sir, I am net nf all convinced that the fees' 
for grazing are simply a token amount as observed in. the Notes. We have 
10 consider the capacity of the agriculturists to pay the same. In the first; 
place, \\c find Hint in Bombay there are a large number of villages which 
have contributed for the making of forests, and in such villages even a small 
amount of fees presses very heavily on the agriculturists themselves. 
Therefore, nlmt 1 do .submit is that the question of grazing fees should be 
left to the provinces concerned. As I said, in iny presidency, there is a wide- 
spread discontent as to the grazing fees that arc levied there, and the 
Bombay Ministry lias published a programme in which they have made 
it clear that they have decided to give a remission in grazing fees in the 
Presidency. What I do propose is this, that the question of grazing fees 
should be "lift to the province themselves, because the conditions in different 
provinces differ very materially, - and while it may be true that in the cusp. 
of sonic provinces the amount of grazing foes can be treated as merely a 
token amount, in other provinces that amount presses very heavily on the 
agriculturists. Therefore. Sir, I do wish to bring to the notice of this 
conference that this question of grazing foes should be left entirely to 
the pros inces themselves. 

The Hon’ble Raja Maheshwar Dyal Both (U. P.) : Sir, in liis ad- 
mirable speech Mr. Smylhics, pointed out that the chief source of supply 
of food for cattle everywhere must be the grazing land under forests, and 
other wuslo lands nnd surplus land or agricultural land on which fodder 
can be grown. The land under forests serves only a very small. fraction 
of the population. In the U. P. where the area under Forests isVa little 
over 6,000 sq. miles, tho area actually available for grazing is just ‘a little 
below 3,000 sq. miles. I feel certain Hint legislation will bo necessary to 
overrule the present forest laws which have deprived the cultivators and 
tlicir cattle of a large area of grazing ground which should have been 
available to them. That is a very big problem no doubt and it is fraught 
with great administrative difficulties, but there is no reason why it should 
not be tackled satisfactorily. More important limn the question of improv- 
ing tho grazing land in forests is the question of other waste lands. The 
total area in our province for waste lands is 23,000 sq. miles ns against 8,000 
sq miles of the forest, all of which cannot be made available for grazing, 
but a good deal of that can certainly be made available for grazing. 8,000 
pq. miles of this is Usar land and the experiments recently carried out in 
some of these TJsnr lauds have shown that merely bv closing tlic area for 
grazing during the rainy seasons the yi?ld of bay hns increased from 2.75 
maun ds to 15 mds. per acre, nnd we want improvement for production 
o£ more liny on the waste laud. These waste lands which arc available for 
growing bay and the area under forest which is available for grazing do 
not solve the problem, and we must have a much larger area for grazing 
before we can solve this problem to any appreciable extent. I will come 
to that n little later. But I feel certain that the chief means of sustenance 
for our cattle must be the surplus agricultural land and fodder. That 
alone can solve the problem 1o an appreciable extent. What is needed, I 
think, is some legislation to reserve an area in order to mnke it common 
pasture land. This of course will increase the burden on the land which 
is already very high, and when our cultivators cannot grow enough food 
for themselves, it is rather difficult to expect them to leave a good dcai 
of fhal urea for the growing of fodder for their cattle, but what I feel is, 
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improvement in the general condition of the masses must precede any 
improvement in the general condition of the cattle. "When the masses 
themselves are half-starved, it is no wonder that their cattle are deteriorat- 
ing and are bound to further deteriorate j when they cannot find enough 
food for themselves and for their children, it is idle to expect them to feed 
their cattle better. Therefore, we certainly want more common pasture 
land hi every village on a compulsory basis, rather legislation should be 
adopted to bring under control more common pasture land, and then when 
we have less land available for agriculture, the bringing into cultivation of 
high yielding varieties of crops and the adoption of better standards of 
cultivation will enable the existing production to remain almost the same 
as it is in a larger area. It has been suggested by one or two speaker* 
that we should not do anything by compulsion, and tlie best way is to 
carry on propaganda and adopt persuasive methods. One of the speakers 
just said that the voice of the people must in itself be felt before any change 
can be made. I am sorry I cannot subscribe to this view. I think if you 
follow the methods of propaganda and persuasion, we shall have to wait not 
for a few generations but for a few centimes before we can find any 
appreciable improvement in the present conditions. When once you are. 
convinced of the soundness of your scheme and when you feel that it is 
for the good of the masses, why not go forward with it boldly 1 And I 
feel that if we want to bring about any appreciable improvement, we shall 
require a Mussolini or a Hitler in India. I am perfectly certain thill wo 
shall want legislation to have common pasture lands for the villagers, 
and to give better rotation of crops means production of more food for 
the people and more luguminous fodders of a better variety. How that 
is possible, what better planning of rotation is possible it is for my 
Dirpetor of Agriculture to say, as I am not. competent to express nny 
view on it, hut I think we must have legislation to have common pasture 
lands before we can have any appreciable improvement in the methods 
of presiding more food for our cattle. 

Mr. Z. It. Kothawalla : I entirely agree with the observations made 
by Dr. Burns. My feelings all along have been that we have been concentrat- 
ing too much attention on merely the production of fodder. The pro- 
duction of fodder is no doubt important, but its proper conservation is 
equally important. We all know that in order to rear good stock 
there hhould be an assured supply of fodder throughout the year. One of 
the methods adopted all over the world to ensure this is to turn into silage 
nny surplus grass. Silage malting is not a new thing in this country. In 
fact, it has been adopted as a regular practice on most of the up-to-date 
farms. We have also found that .silage making is one of the cheapest 
forms of conserving fodders in' this* country, and the method is so simple 
that I think it can be adopted even under village conditions. I am 
referring to the pit method of silage making. - Unfortunately this method 
is very little known outside of the Government farms. I would therefore 
strongly suggest that silage making should he' introduced more intensively 
into the villages and into areas which are to be reserved for fodder pro- 
duction as one of the measures for ensurin'* supply of fodder throughout 
the year. 

Mr. W. S. Read : I think it mny be of interest to the Conference if I 
imike a few remarks on what has been happening on'one of the largest con- 
trolled grazing areas in India. As roost of you know, I come from the 
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Government Cattle Farm at Ilissar. It has about 40,000 acres of which 
4,000 acres is under irrigation and the remainder is entirely grazing land. 
The peoples’ cattle arc kept out and we arc therefore able entirely to 
control the grazing. We move herds of eattle from pasture to pasture at 
different seasons of the year. 1 have been there for nearly 28 years and 
my personal observations are tliat the griming area is deteriorating. The 
Ilissar Farm is part of a vast level plain according to the Qazeteer. That 
term is no doubt relative, it is an undulating country, and although the 
general public do not realise that erosion goes on, it does go on. When I 
went to Ilissar in 1919, then and in the hollowing years avc were getting 
good grazing and making large quantities of hay and silage every year. 
Some of these areas have been practically producing nothing now. I 
went into the matter n j'ear «go with the help of Mr. Mackenzie in the 
Punjab and we got a scheme for the improvement of our grazing and the 
best way is by bunding the land, a simple aud cheap method. 1 forgot to 
mention that the annual rainfall is only about 14 inches of rain, and most 
of it fails at one time of the year. The soil is very dry and rain falls 
3 or 4 or 5 inches at a time. The water goes down the depressions and 
it produces a kind of coarse grass which is practically useless and worse 
still, it forms a breeding gronnd for waterborne diseases for cattle. Wo 
decided that if bunds were put up, this would be obviated and a scheme 
was put up to the Government and I hope I am getting my first instalment 
of money to start the work in Ilissar. This is a simple thing which could 
be done in other plnces. There is no need for going in for expensive 
schemes, but simply put up more inuids to stop the rain running down 
the depressions. I think this could be easily done in many parts of llio 
country and the improvement in grazing would he great. 

Chairman : Has the Nawab Sahib of Dacca auytliing to say ! 

The Hon'ble Nawab Khwaja Habibullah Bahadur : I have nolhiug 
to say on this. 

Chairman : Sir Anand Sarup. 

Sir Anand Sarup : I have nothing to say. 

Rai Sahib K. I. Thadani : I wish to bring to the notice of this Cou- 1 
ferencc n certain peculiar condition in relation to the production of 
fodder which has come about in the barrage area of Sind. As you know, 
under improved conditions of water supply wc expected to grow 27 per 
cent, of our holding under khnrif crops and 54 per. cent, under rabi crops. 
Under kharif crops our original project contemplated that 18 per cent 
would grow a cash crop like cotton, and 8 th 9 per cent.' would be under 
cereals and fodder crops. Cereals nlsd? provide straw for eattle. What , 
has happened at present ? Cotton cultivation has gone on increasing so 
much so that almost the whole of the 27 per cent, is being grown with 
cotton leaving nothing for cereals to be grown there. The agricultural 
department and other authorities have hern trying to use nil their personal 
influence to do propaganda among the peo'plc to try and ask them to grow 
at least 5 to 6 per cent' under jowar bnjri, but the result of their efforts 
has been that they have not been able to change the condition I have 
described. Similarly, take the rabi crops. ’We complain of fodder. We 
are not growing aclunlly 54 per cent, of the area under rabi crops,, 
although wc have water supply. Wheat- of course is increasing and the 
whole rabi cultivation is between 30 and 35 per cent. We have water 



supply and yet people would not grow fodder crops. Wheat has no doubt 
answered this problem by the use of its straw and the cultivation of wheal 
has increased from 3 to 11 lakhs lof acres. This matter was considered by 
the Provincial Board of Agriculture and two very important resolutions 
were passed unanimously and I would like to bring those resolutions to 
the notice of this Conference. They are : — 

(1) The Board recommends that Government should undertake 

an examination of the present position and trend of the 
cultivation of fodder crops in Sind and consider whether any 
reduction in the assessment of different types of the main 
fodder crops grown in the province, in either the kharif or 
rabi season, is necessary to guard against any definite fodder 
scarcity in the future. In addition, all other methods of 
encouraging the cultivation of fodder crops and of persuad- 
ing or compelling zemindars to increase the areas available 
to their haris for fodder production, should be investigated. 

(2) The Board recommends Hint, with the object of popularising 

the cultivation of leguminous crops which serve as cattle 
fodder and, at the same time, help to maintain the fertility 
of the soil, Government through the Agricultural Depart- 
ment should buy, store at suitable centres in the districts 
and sell at cost price (over a period, of. three years in the 
. first instance), a stock of seed of berseem and guar in 
small lot to zemindars who are not accustomed to these 
\ crops. 

Actually some action lias been taken in that direction and finally a report 
will be submitted. Iu the same matter it has been brought out whether 
the increased yield of certain staple crops due - to the use of new high 
yielding varieties should permit land to ’be released for increased fodd - r 
cultivation. I may mention that this is not quite so hopeful owing to the 
land tenure system where the laud belougs to the zemindar and the farmer 
is an annual tenant sharing the produce with the zemindar. The owner 
of the land is not interested in the cultivation of fodder crops which do 
not bring him as good return ns the money crops. Unless there is a 
legislation fixing the proportion of fodder crops to cash crops, any act 
of persuasion and propaganda is not likely to meet with great success. 
At the same time, public opinion is not in favour of such legislation. 

Mr. T. A, Whitehead : Mr. Smythies and Mr. Burns have put the 
matter very clearly and I am in entire agreement not only with them hut 
also with the other experts who have spoken on the subject. But as the time 
is very limited I shall be brief. In the Madras Presidency the problem 
of the control of grazing in reserved forests is a very much more simple 
matter than that in the U. P. as detailed by Mr. Smythies. In the Madras 
Presidency there are certain .fights over small areas,* but taking the matter 
as a whole, we are not encumbered by them to any .great extent and this 
can be put right in • the Madras Presidency by an executive order by the 
Madras Government. Prior to 1924 our Reserved Forests were divided 
into small grazing blocks and we issued permits to graze in the blocks 
anu we were able to regulate' and limit the grazing. After 1924, owing 
o agitation in the'Tiegislative Council those permits which were valid for 
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one block were extended to a whole rnngo which amounted approximately 
to 100 square miles ior 64,000 acres. Later, owing to further agitation, 
this was still further extended to a whole district which may represent 
roughly 700 square miles or half a million acres. It is quite obvious in 
these circumstance^ that it is impossible to control grazing and this 
robs us entirely of any hope of control over grazing in the reserved forests. 
At present any one can apply for grazing permits for any number of 
cattle and graze his cattle wherever he likes within the district. 
There is no hope of improving the grazing lands in these 
circumstances. "What 1 have said applies to the 16,000 square 
miles of reserved forests under departmental control. We have also m 
the Madras Presidency 3,000 square miles tinder panchayat management 
which is controlled by the revenue department. In order to make the 
best of our resources it is necessary to make adequate provision for water, 
to divide the forests into convenient grazing bloeks and to introduce rota- 
tional grazing, necessitating periods of closure ns well as the limitation 
of the number of cattle. The need for these measures hits been considered, 
recognised and acknowledged by the Madras Government, and as requested 
by the Government of India, the Hon’ble Minister for Development to the 
Madras Government is prepared to fetate now before this Conference what 
the result of tlicir consideration has been in regard to these points. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah : Mr. "Whitehead has now 
given to the Conference a short history of the system of grazing in the 
Madras Presidency and has also explained the system now obtaining there. 
I need therefore only confine my remarks to the specific rcconimcitdations 
of the Madras Conference.' I gather that the Conference, or, at any rate, 
the Government, of India desired to know what decision the,' provincial 
Governments have come to on these recommendations. I mny say that 
tlie Madras Government have accepted all the four recommendations in 
Part I of the Committee’s Report. We expect that there would be an 
outcry against the restrictions proposed in recommendation (3) in regard 
to limitation in the number of cattle utilising the grazing and in the period 
of utilisation in so far as forests under departmental control are concerned. 
Such restrictions are already in .force in reserve forests which arc under 
panchayat management and knoiyn in Madras as “ ryots’ forests ” and 
we hope that tlie ryots will in course of time realise that it is to their good 
that these restrictions are extended to the forests under departmental 
control also. Provided therefore the Legislative Assembly approve the 
change in policy' involved in recominendation (3) and vote the funds 
required for carrying out improvements in the forests, we nrc prepared to 
implement these recommendations. • 5 

There is not the same amount of difficulty’ in regard to reserved forests 
under tiie ryots management. In tliis'edse the ryots themselves are under 
nil obligation to effect improvements. There was a Government staff whoso 
duty' it was to go about inspecting these forests and indicating what improve- 
ments they' were to carry out and ho Vf it "Was to be done. Unfortunately, 
owing to need for retrenchment, we were obliged to abolish the staff. But 
now it is our intention, to revive these appointments or at least 50 per cent, 
of them even from this year if funds would permit. With these posts 
revived, the Madras Government hope" that it would be possible to 
effect improvements in these forests both in respect of water facilities 
and the quality and the quantity of the grass provided in them. 
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As regards waste land, we are not very hopeful of finding iand 
suitable for grazing on any scale worth mentioning but propose to have 
an investigation made into the matter. Wherever we find suitable blocks 
we intend notifying them as reserved land and handing them over 
either to the Forest Department or the panehayat for efficient manage- 
ment. 

We also agree to the appointment of a Standing Fodder and Grazing 
Committee for the province and this committee, I need hardly say, would 
welcome advice from the Grazing Sub-Committee of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. 

Mr. F. Ware : As a result of informal discussions and also from 
the discussions that have taken place this morning, I have gathered Hint 
some provinces and States consider that this subject really does not 
affect them very much. I think that is because the actual forest 
grazing available in those provinces is comparatively small. I think 
it might interest the whole conference if I gave them some figures 
showing what our fodder resources are in this country, and what au 
enormous problem it is to try and feed our animals. These figures show 
that in the matter of straw and what is usually called roughage we have 
an amount which varies from about 2.6 pounds in the United Provinces 
to 4.9 pounds in Bombay per head of bovine population per day. In addi- 
tion to that if we take all the areas which are set aside for the growth of 
special fodder crops we have an extra half a pound of green fodder avail- 
able and in addition to those two items we have, if we exclude Assam, 
which is particularly fortunate in the matter of grazing, abont ball an 
acre of grazing land available. If we consider that these figures exclude 
any reference to other animals except cattle, if we remember that only a 
percentage of these animals can get concentrate and if we try to visualize 
what that half an acre of grazing land is like at the present time for at least 
half the year, it will give ns some idea, I think, as to why our cattle hi 
this cunntry are so degenerate and what an enormous amount of work 
we have got to dw in order to fill up that hiatus. I suppose these provinces 
which are at the present moment not particularly interested in this question 
of grazing are taking as their sheet anchor the increased production of 
fodder crops. Of course that is a very important subject and we are 
going to discuss it later but at the same time I think it must be obvious 
from the figures produced that it is necessary for ever}' province and 
State to make as much use as possible of all the available land which 
could be used for grazing and as yon have heard it amounts to something 
like 45 per cent, of the total area in British India. In regard to this 
45 per cent, of land there is of course a certain amount of difficulty in 
understanding exactly what is meant by it but no doubt this Standing 
Fodder and Grazing Committee will take up the question of rcclassihca- 
tion and we have just heard from the Honourable Minister from Madras 
that he has not much hope of improving these lands but on the other 
hand we heard from some forest officers how much can ha done by the 
simple methlod of bunding. In any case it is most important, I think 
for us to try and face the position as it acfnnlly is in this country and 
in that connection I would refer to two points, The first point is tmn 
grazing facilities for our young stock are essential in any case, but ■J®®* 
particularly if we want to produce good bullocks they must have * P™* .e 
land and exercise land and there is no reason why our exercise land • 
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not be made grazing land, and tlie second point is that even in those 
provinces which do not appear to be interested in the question of grazing 
at present there must be large areas of land where the question of growing 
fodder crops for cattle is very difficult at present and is likely to remain 
so for a good many years. As I visualize the position, it is this. Where 
cultivated lauds arc concerned, our livestock have got a competitor in the 
shape of the human being and the ryot 3ms got to decide if it is going to 
pay him better to grow fodder crops for his animals or crops to feed the' 
human population. Ho has got to decide whether ho can afford to set aside 
any laud for growing fodder crops for his animals. On the other hand, 
in regard to grazing areas our livestock have no competitor. That is a 
very important point for us to remember. This 45 per cent, of the total 
area amounts to something enormous and if we can improve the grazing 
of that large area, even by a very small amount — I am not going into the 
details — it will provide us with an enormous increase in our fodder for our 
livestock. 

Jlffr. C. F. Bell : I can speak with some knowledge of this subject, as 
I was one of the pioneers of grazing settlements which were started in 
Government forests of the Central Provinces about 25 years ago. I have 
also dealt with many of the more recent settlements which have passed 
through my hands as Conservator and Chief Conservator. The C. P. Gov- 
ernment forests arc free of all rights of user and even so the imposition of 
restrictions of grazing ineidenee and periodic closures to grazing have met 
with considerable opposition and have been very difficult to introduce. It 
will he useless to attempt such settlements in Government forests elsewhere 
unless the Forest Department has full control, and this will often mean 
revision of the forest settlements in the first place. ' 

The waste lands in the Central Provinces, utiliznble as grazing grounds, 
cover approximately 25,000 square miles and arc, for the most part, 
privately owned. Legislation will, therefore, be necessary before any 
steps can be taken to improve the quality of the grazing by periodic 
closures. 

It is quite true that this question bristles with difficulties hut it is 
well worth while attempting to introduce some form of control of grazing, 
both in Government forests and waste lands which respond very rapidly 
to rational treatment. I have seen the vast improvement which has token 
place in the quality of the grazing grounds of the C. P. Government forests 
as tho result of the measures started in 1912 and believe that it will be 
possible to effect similar improvement in the waste lands. I am en- 
couraged in this belief by tho success which has attended the powers vested 
in the Local Government by the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act to 
deal with forest growth in waste lands in Mnlguzari villages. When I 
first joined the service, the officers of my Department were inclined to scoff 
at what they considered the quite inadequate control and management of 
forest growth in these areas and to predict that the malguzofi forests wouid 
disappear in 30 or 40 years time. Thirty-two years have passed and these 
forests are still there and not much the worse for wear. In foot, in 
some districts, they are serious competitors of the Forest Department in 
the sale of forest produce. And if we have been able to deal with this 
satisfactorily, I think ‘something might be done as regards the pasture 
and I support this proposal to have fills committee which will co-ordinate 
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the work done in different centres. It -will be probably fonnd useful 
elsewhere. I have made a deep study of this matter for a good number 
of years. 

Mr. B. K. Badami (Hyderabad) : While discussing this subject, I 
think the opinion of a farmer who has been looking after farms f 9 r the 
Jast 15 years may be useful. We have some encouraging results in 
Hyderabad. We have a grass farm that came as legacy, owing to the 
evacuation of one of the cantonments. This has been a grass farm for 
the last 100 years or more. It has never failed us, as far as I know, and the 
yield during the last 25 years has not lessened cither. Perhaps it is 
due to the simple operations carried on this farm. A little control in 
grazing is necessary and I feci that once you have some control, the 
growth of pasture is a very easy affair. I am an amateur farmer who 
has been carrying on this work. All that we do is 

1. We do not allow the scrub jungle to be destroyed. 

2.. For six months the farm is closed to cattle for grazing and 
after harvesting our hay the stubble is leased for grazing. 

3. The villagers are not allowed to take the droppings of the 
cattle from the area. 


4. Every second year the stubble is burnt just before the monsoon 
and this has a beneficial effect. 

' The simple methods Which we adopt have been very helpful to us. 
In the grass areas of the forest department — the district forests, and as 
we call them famine reserve ravines (grass lands), the yield of hay 
per acre has bceii between 800 and 1,000 lbs. or 1,200 lbs., where- 
as in our fdrms it has never been less than 2,000 to 2,500 lbs. per acre. 
The Hyderabad Forest Department has been carrying on experiments in 
various areas as to how improvement could be made. They are con- 
structing wells and bunding ravines for conservation of water. This work 
was started a couple of years ago. It was suggested by a. speaker here 
that a certain amount of land m every village should be reserved for 
grazing purposes. In practice however this does not appear to he a 
Workable proposition, because the demand from people for land for 
agricultural operations is great. We had similar orders passed in 
Hyderabad nbout 20 years ago that in every village, 25 per cent, of the 
lands should be kept as cattle grazing areas. The demand was so strong 
that the revenue authorities could not always prevent land being given 
for agricultural purposes. It is also a good thing, I think, because in 
those tahsils where such lands have been taken away for agricultural ‘ 
work, I find that the useless cattlb one generally sees in villages are 
lessening and only useful cattle are maintained, such as cows and 
buffaloes ^ 0r ln *® c an d working bullocks and the ryot knows enough 
that he should have some fodder for these otherwise he would; be' 
nowhere. The villager natur'ally finds that he should grow such crops 
as would bring him more money. I. wish to-tell the conference a recent 
experience we had in Hyderabad. Last year we had famine in two 
aistncts bordering on the Ahmednagar district of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and a suggestion was made and accepted by the Famine Board 
JJ. 0 * There are a large number of wells in the dis- 

° v ® rnm eiit let the villagers know that all those who would 
B er for cattle under well irrigation up to the extent of 2 acres 
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would be exempt from the. cess which wns about Re. 1 or Rs. 2 per 
acre. That was said to he a very popular measure and the villagers 
very much appreciated it. s , I suggest that such a step should be made 
a permanent measure, and ‘"the revenue authorities should agree to it. 
It has been found necessary that the forest and the revenue depart- 
ments should control pasture land. The villagers indiscriminately graze 
their cattle when there is no control with the result that when famine breaks 
out, they are helpless. Wo recently gave fodder for cattle from a Gov- 
ernment controlled farm. There is one farm which was able to provide 
from its reserves eight lakhs of lbs., of baled hay. If we only make up 
our minds to improve the fodder of pasture lands, and control them, we 
will not be threatened with fodder famine. Wc have been adopting 
measures which Doctor Burns told us how to improve the fodder supply. 
About 20 years ago, the Pusa Institute very kindly analysed for us some 
of our best grosses. We have been trying to destroy other grasses by all 
means available and concerting measures for propagation of the four 
special types of grasses which have been found to be the best. I think every 
farmer can adopt these methods and it is an easy matter to improve the 
pasture with controlled grazing. 

Mr. J. S. Garewal : Mr. Smythios in his opening remarks urged the 
point that these provincial committees could not themselves do the whole 
work of organizing the improvement both in forest and waste lands. I 
should like to ask the Conference in framing the Resolution to make it 
clear that the function of the committee should be mainly executive and 
not administrative. They may work, they will work through the normal 
channels, but that if their function is purely administrative, wc should 
gelt down to the usual routine of the thing being passed (pi .from one 
office to another and nothing much would be done in the end. As 
Mr. Ware pointed out one of their chief duties would be land classi- 
fication and that falls under two parts, firstly make an audit of the 
present, uses of land, In which case, it is merely collecting and correlating 
the existing information, and secondly regional planning for the future. 
As Prof. (?) of the Breeding Association pointed put he was suggesting 
a rough solution and ho said that regional planning simply meant appli- 
cation of sciences of botany' and economy to the rejuvenation of agri- 
culture. All sciences are based on ‘research work and unfortunately it 
is a fact in India that research work into the pasture improvement is 
. somewhat deficient at present. I think the reason for that partly has 
been that there is an enormous amount of difficulty in deciding on any 
useful method of recording the relative values of different pastures. 
That is the only other point I wish to make. I think if the Central 
Institute could take up tins point Of producing an approved standard 
method for recording tlie quality of pastures, it would be very good and 
I think that call be done only by a central institute and it would be of 
enormous use to all the provinces .and ‘possibly throughout the world 
because there is that difficulty at present of having lio standard method 
of recording. 

Sir Bryce Burt : Sir, there is no need for me to take up much time 
in summing up the discussion. I think wc have enough material now 
to put forward tliis afternoon a Resolution or Resolutions which will convoy 
the general sense of the conference. I only want to make a very brief refer- 
ence' to an appeal made by Mr. Smythies: A reference was also made by 
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Dr. Gorrie to the part which Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
should play in the matter of research. In accepting the recommenda- 
tion that the Council should set up a central committee, we definitely 
contemplated that that committee would come before the Council in due 
course with a proposal for funds for research experiments. I may say 
myself that if any such proposal comes it will have my own support in 
the Advisory Board and in the governing body. The conference has it 
in its own hands, because the governing body mainly consists of Minis- 
ters in charge of agriculture in the various provinces and the corres- 
ponding Ministers in the contributing States so that I think we may be 
assured that any recommendation of this conference to Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research would he thoroughly well protected. That is 
all I have to say. 

Chairman : "We had better now' proceed to the third item on the 
agenda because we have been discussing this for nearly two hours. If we 
wish to finisli the business of the day by tliis afternoon, it would probably 
he generally agreed that we should proceed with the next item no. 3. 

Mr. C. P. Bell : May I suggest that as fodder production is so closely 
linked up with grass production, it might be convenient to take up 
item 4 instead of item 3. 


Chairman : AH right, we shall take up item no. 4. 

Sir Bryce Burt : Sir, we put forward this question of crop planning 
for increased fodder production in order to get a discussion and start 
people thinking about it and we hope to start people acting on it. It 
was one of the criticisms of the Agricultural Department in India during 
the long period of economic depression and low prices that by introduc- 
ing high yielding rotations of crops, we were merely adding to the culti- 
vators troubles. That, Sir, found expression in the Press not only in this 
country but in other countries of the world. Every agricultural depart- 
ment was equally subject to the same criticism. Our reply to that 
was that we were out to increase the efficiency of agriculture and that if 
land is not wanted for one crop, it was very badly wanted for another. 
Now, Sir, the position briefly is this. The ascertained area under im- 
portant varieties of the principal staple crops is 20 million acres and 
our growth in that area is very considerable. I have been able to give 
figures for a few of the more important ctops, such as rice and .wheat 
among the cereals, cotton, jute and sugar cane and ground nuts among 
the commercial crops, because we have only very imperfect information, 
as to the area under many other crops. We do not want to indefinitely 
increase our production, either under cotton or jute or ground nuts. 
They are the three principal crops where our present production roughly 
speaking is adequate. If we are going to take full advantage of these 
high yielding varieties winch, are gradually extending m cultivation, we 
must release some ground for other crops. My suggestion is that part 
at. any rate of that land should be used not in other alternative cash crops, 
but for the better feeding of the cultivator and for the better feeding of 
the animals. Itmeans there should be actual rotation of crops. The actual 
change under the cropping scheme is a matter not merely for provinces, 
i laces to make a start obviously ought to be found in those villages where 
"®r® ultllrnl department is well established where it- has had success 
£* that the agricultural department says a 

• I would like to mention just two examples of what could be done. 
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Wc know that wc have a most valuable scries of fodder crops in berseem, 
scnji lucerne, fodder juar and fodder maize and such well known pulses 
as met hi. If only a small portion of the area was released by the adop- 
tion of high yielding varieties of staple crops, they can be used for 
growing crops of’ this nature which might greatly improve the fodder 
of our animals, not only qualitatively but also quantitatively. We are 
not limited to this particular form of development, wherever there are 
new irrigation facilities, as for example tube wells, yon have added irri- 
gation facilities and more intense cultivation could be undertaken. There 
also some area should he put under fodder crops so that the cattle may 
he better fed and so one may start. If one may so put it, you can 
increase the efficiency of the cultivator and his animals by the better 
feeding of cattle. My suggestion to the Conference is that in every 
agricultural department which lias now become permanent and where- 
ever you have intensive cultivation developing and wherever you have 
a large area under netv varieties, some definite consideration should be 
given to crop planning for the greater production of fodder. 

Chairman : Now, the matter is open to discussion. 

Mr. W. Sayer : We have done at Pusn a considerable amount of work 
on this question of fodder crops. In 1E135 the work was published in 
the Heritage Itcvicws No 1 . 3 of 11)35 by the speaker. In that we referred to 
the fact that we had tested nearly all the foreign grasses so largely written 
about and advertised in their own countries and wc had also tested a 
great many other crops of llic leguminous type against our own crops grown 
at Pusa. Our conclusions which I will now rend out nrc as follows. 
“ AH our work on foreign grasses lias led to the same result Wo find 
that all these imported grasses do well in the monsoon when" tve have 
every fodder grass in abundance. None of them is of any value when 
we have no grass, i.e., in the hot weather niul in the winter. In berseem 
we have the best irrigated fodder crop in the world ”. The intro- 
duction of berseem in Pusa was in 1017 and \vc got it first of all from 
Sind. Before we grew berseem at. Pusa, we had to feed the herd 
and work cattle very largely on 400 acres of highland. Wc have no 
irrigation at Pusn. When wo got berseem to the area, wc took over an 
area of 120 acres of dbab land, that is to say, the land that is flooded 
in monsoon and is covered with a thick sand crust. Wc irrigated that 
land and on that area of 120 acres wo have maintained the herd and all 
work bullocks with hot weather maize and berseem grown in rotation. Wc 
have never manured that land and when we left Pusa last year that land 
was stronger and better than ever. We have also made a tremendous 
improvement on silage, and further than that wc have made berseem 
hay which I find to bo one of the most valuable feeds of stock that wo 
have in India, When I refer to growing hoi weal her maize as a rota- 
tion to berseem, I may say that maize is a very heavy fodder. We find 
that the berseem gives all that the animal wants. In the , three 
years rotation you can. put oats instead of the berseem. : As a matter 
of fact, just before we left Pusa, I put in sugarcane and 'got a tremen- 
dous crop. So you can quite clearly sec what you enn do with a crop 
like berseem on irrigated land. Yon crin rotate it with sugarcane if 
you work your land properly 'without any manure, and that is a very 
big thing to he able to do. A tremendous lot of irrigated land in India 
is probably not properly manured for the simple reason that I do not 
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think it is realised to what extent a crop in the rotation like berseem can 
provide manure as well as fodder for cattle. We have now in D elhi 
an area of some 40 acres under berseem. I teas not at all certain when 
we put it down as to how it was going to do ; hut to date, it has 
given us about double the amount of fodder for' cattle that it gave us in 
Pusa, and I am now able practically to halve my area, although I have a 
much larger number of working bullocks and I intend to’ increase the 
herd. 

If we look at the cultivator’s problem in the same way as We 
looked at it in Pusa, you will see one thing. And it is that until you 
increase the value of these cattle in India, you are not going to get people 
stopping the growth of cash crops in order to provide fodder for cattle. 
The trouble is that when you get down to actual facts it comes to this. 
If an animal is worth about Rs. 15, it is a veiy hard job to expect a man 
to- put his valuable land under fodder crops when that Rs. 15 worth 
animal is getting along perfectly well. Now, there are very few coun- 
tries in the world which feed their cattle better than they do in India 
The really good cattle are fed very well. You have only got to see 
some of the cart bullocks to find out how well they are fed and how well 
they are treated in spite of their value being so low. Unless, there- 
fore, you get some value put into those scrub cattle either by lessening 
their number or else by adopting some such method by which it is 
made more expensive to keep them, (in that case their number will be 
lessened), you will not get this question of fodder taken up. The moment 
the cultivator finds that he is going to get a price for them, he mil pro- 
ceed to put his land under fodder cultivation. But until that is done, 
I do not see any chance of the movement making any headway. I went 
round to Meerut th'e other day. Lot of fodder is being grown there 
under tube wells, hut as far as I could discover it was being sent from 
the villages to Meerut to be sold fo* the use of polo ponies. It is for 
that reason that I urge that unless you raise the value of your cattle, you 
are going to have a great deal of difficulty to put land under fodder, 
though it can he done, and it is a perfectly good fanning proposition as 
I have already shown it. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. C. Noel : The remarks of the last speaker in regard to 
berseem are particularly applicable to the North-West Frontier Province 
as we are supplying berseem *to the rest of India. We are yearly getting 
increasing demands for seed." Berseem for fodder will yield 100,000 lbs. ■ 
per acre, but if two cuttings are sacrificed, 400 lbs. of seed per acre will 
be obtainable, which is up to the Egyptian standard. The Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture drew attention to the importance of the. supply 
of • seed. They wrote : “ If the seed of this crop (berseem). 
can be cheaply grown in quantity, there is at least some .ground 
for the hope that in tracts such as the Punjab and' Sind, it may be added 
greatly to the fertility and wealth of the country ”. We have been 
carrying out experiments ' of malting berseem bay. It has been sug- 
gested to the Army that they, should partially substitute this for Bhoosa. 
Samples of berseem hay and bhoosa were analysed and as a result a 
substitution of ratio of 20 to 12 has been suggested. As the Army arc 
now buying bhoosa at llllS annas a maund we would be justified in 
asking a rupee a maund for the berseem bay. At that price if would, 
be a profitable crop. The proposal is now under consideration to supply 
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1,000 tons o£ berseem lmy next winter to a Cavalry Unit ns an experi- 
ment. The question o£ the use o£ berseem hay for feeding cattle might 
be taken up in other parts of India. It would seem that the feeding 
value o£ berseem hay from’ an acre is considerably higher than in the 
case of any other crop. A new variety o£ berseem from Egypt is being 
tried this year which gives one single heavy cutting and is therefore 
useful in cases where the rotation demands the sowing of the next crop 
in the early spring. 

Mr. P. B. Richards : This question of the introduction of more fod- 
derous rotations is one which is receiving considerable attention of t; e 
United Provinces Government at the moment. We have to deal with the 
question from two points o£ view, namely, in connection with our cattle 
improvement scheme and in connection with the maintenance of fertility. 
So far as cattle are concerned, for the ordinary cultivator it is better that 
he should have some kind of fodder rather than none at all. It is no nse our 
attempting to do anything great in the way of improvement of cattle in 
general throughout such n country as the United Provinces unless we pay 
proper attention to the feeding of the young stock in order to get the 
real intrinsic value. I am in entire agreement with Mr. Sayer and l 
can tell him that in actual practice in otir specinl entile breeding districts, 
where extensive work is going on, the cultivators themselves are readily 
taking to the introduction of berseem and are growing more fodder 
because they realise that, they get their money back in the increased value 
of iheir cattle. Apai-t from that, with the proper nse of the leguminous 
fodders, we undoubtedly have a very important weapon in. soil improve- 
ment. We have a cattle breeding farm in Kosi and there we have recently 
taken to the growing of berseem followed hv cotton find the cotton crop 
which it resulted has been so very much greater than has ever been grown in 
these areas before and it has paid for the cultivation of berseem quite apart 
from the value derived from the berseem itself. You can grow berseem 
with Ihc cotton by sowing it in October. There is no other way, I feel 
certain, by which we can, without interference with the cash return of the 
cultivator, ensure a greatly augmented stock of nutritious fodder. Our 
guiding principle and I think it must be tlie guiding principle wherever 
such attempts are made is that this production of fodder must result at 
least in no loss to the cultivator for the rotation compared with what he 
has got in his cash improvement crops. His cash returns over a period 
of years must be at least, ns great nnd he must be able to g$ow liis own food. 
We cannot hope for any thing, unless you can demonstrate to the cultivator, 
lo get liim to take it up and I think that is what is to be our main plank. 
You have to' deal with this problem piecemeal -to suit, the irrigation and 
soil peculiarities of particular tracts. We may even have to deal separately 
with diiferent parts of units so sm’all ns a village, but that does not create 
any great difficulty provided we have the staff for .demonstration purposes. 
It is on this that the whole of the rapid 'advance desired must depend. You , 
must he able to demonstrate on 'the cultivator’s own fields 'that with the' 
method you propose be is going to he bettor off in the long ran. Now 
ns to ways and means, there are a number of possibilities which may 
hnve been tried out in other provinces but whieli we have not yet fully 
exploited. The growing of berseem, with an early kharif crop preceding 
it, which you have heard of in Pusa, has been so highly successful,- is i 
one of the methods 'which we hope will take on in ■ a good deal of our - 
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area. The main difficulty about that is of course the necessity for 'con- 
siderable irrigation water. In the work which ‘we are doing the Irriga- 
tion Department is co-operating with jite&md all our trials are being 
watched both from the point of view of ttyslrtilization of canal supplies 
and of the final result to the cultivator." So interested in fact is our 
Irrigation Department in the spread of leguminous fodders that it is 
considering concession rates even though the amount of water required 
is very high. I am inclined to think that in irrigated areas a great deal 
of reliance will have to be placed on double cropping in areas in which 
single cropping has usually been the practice, — double cropping parti- 
cularly to take up iu rice areas and an early kharif crop in order to be 
able to clear the land and get down to leguminous crops for the rjali. 
Similarly, with ground-put, we can take early ground-nut crops which 
can be off the land in time for preparation for the rabi, in tins case 
generally grain which will augment the blioosa. There is a point which 
occurred to me when we were discussing the previous subject of grass- 
land utilization — the information which was given to us of the possibi- 
lities of hay in some areas sounded very promising. The U. P. experi- 
ment which Mr. Smythics Remarked upon has given an increased yield 
of about 12 maunds per acre at the outset. If the whole of our six 
million acres of waste land could be developed to produce an extra 10 
or 12 maunds of hay, it would mean, for our very heavy cattle popula- 
tion, a matter of two maunds of additional fodder per bovine per annum. 
It seems to me that areas which can grow good crops of hay must be ex- 
plored to see whether they cannot grow better crops of cultivating fodder. 
If land is good enough to grow good hay, it should be good enough to 
turn out a bigger average of fodder, either kharif, jowar and gram 
mixed or with a rabi fodder crop where no irrigation water is available. 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ayub Khan : We have heard from 
previous speakers about the quality of the berseem crop both as a fodder 
crop and a leguminous crop, but in the case’ Of Sind, in addition to this 
crop, there are other crops like. gram, mutter and other crops Which 
arc very popular with the cultivator.' The fodder crops as well as 
the leguminous crops have done very "well in our province. Usually the 
cultivator prefers to grow these crops- in Sind for two reasons : firstly, 
on the right bank of river Indus, although there 'are barrage canals 
and it is mostly an irrigated area, but the area is usually cultivated with 
rice crop, and the" rice "crop is grown from year to year. Therefore, at 
the time when the rabi cultivation is grown, the cultivator in Sind grows _ 
gram and mutter crops in order to supply fertility to the soil and make • 
q. ., ^ or continuous cultivation from year to year with a rice crop. 
Smulnrly on the left bank where mainly cotton is grown and about which 
toe Director of Agriculture from 'Sjnd lfas already mefntSoned some- 
1 rJ? aS ^ een foun 4- to be more desirable to grow berseem, or such 
crops. These leguminous crops go very well with cotton cultivation. 

* ’ +1 !“ e c< ? m Plaint in Sind is that the usual tendency now is for the owner 
of the soil to grow those crops which pay him -most, and particularly 
crops like cotton and sugar-cane. It is quite. natural that these crops are 
preferred by the owners of land, for one reason particularly that when the 
oarrage canals were opened in ,1932, and they have been irrigating the 
uraus from year to year, most of the. waste belonging to Government 
was sold out to the highest bidder, and those people who purchased these 
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lands and also those people wlio owned their lands and who 

enjoyed the barrage concessions would certainly prefer to 
grow such crops as worffit enable them to pay off 'the initial 

cost which they had to in&Mh buying these lands. So the question is 
really one of economics tlierSvand we cannot blame these people if tliey 
naturally concentrate their attention on growing crops like cotton or the 
sugar-cane. At the same time it is very difficult, — 1 feel as a practical 
point it would be very difficult — for the provincial legislature to introduce 
legislation restricting the cultivation of these crops because there will be 
a great uproar on that question and those people owning these lands will 
naturally demand that since Government have charged them the maximum 
price for these lands, they should be given a free hand to grow whatever 
crops they choose. So the only point will be, as has been pointed out, 
persuasion, — considerable persuasion not only by propaganda but by other 
methods also whereby people should be encouraged to grow fodder ci-pps 
and leg umin ous crops. Sir, in 1932 when the barrage began to function, 
Government had -taken up the revision of settlements, and in those settle- 
ments the Government made a great mistake, if I may say so, in enhancing 
the land assessment by one hundred per cent. ; in the case of crops like 
gram and mutter the assessment was at once increased by one hundred per 
cent, on these fodder crops and that has proved as a very great deterrent 
to people to grow these crops and experience during the -last five years 
ever since the barrage has functioned in Sind shows that from year to 
year the cultivation of these leguminous crops is going down and, as you 
will find from the figures, the cultivation of fodder crops has consider- 
ably gone do\rn in Sind. It lxns, become, therefore, a serious 
problem — which was also considered at the Provincial Board of Agricul- 
ture as well and the Lloyd Barrage Committee — and it was considered that 
special measures should be adopted by the Provincial Government to see 
that these fodder crops and leguminous crops should be encouraged and 
the people should take these crops systematically and which they should 
grow ever}- year. I am emphatically of this opinion that one of the main 
considerations for these people taking up these crop's will be that the 
assessment should not he so high that people should feel it difficult to grow 
them At present the tenure of lands is this,. that the Zamindnr is the 
owner of the soil and pays the land assessment direct to the Government. 
The cultivator shares fifty per cent, of the produce with him in kind. Now 
the Zamindar will naturally feel that when he is responsible to pay the 
entire Government land assessment and when the crop which is grown 
mainly for the purpose of maintaining cattle is made for the benefit of 
his cultivator and since it is very difficult for him to realize any fresh 
amount for the crop although he will he compelled to pay the assessment 
to the Government, it would therefore he perfectly in the fitness of things 
if the assessment is considerably lowered down in order to make it possible 
for the owner of the soil to pay assessment to Government. Sir, 
the difficulty really comes in there, that the Zamindnr has to say whether 
lie will make two ends meet, whether he will Be" able to get enough out of 
bis land to pay his assessment to the Government, and one tendency that I 
find now is for owners of land during the last five years to concentrate 
more and more on money crops. ' And, Sir, the reason why these crops 
were preferred by the cultivator are that these crops like mutter or gram 
do not require any irrigation. You "can even do without water supply in 
the rabi season whereas for herseem’. irrigation is necessary and at the 
151EHL 
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tamo time the preparation of the soil takes a considerable time and it in- 
volves considerable labour. I therefore think that while drafting this 
resolution this point should also he taken into consideration, which is 
ftUo in consonance with the special conditions obtaining in the Province 
of Sind. 

Mr. W. J. Jenkins : Sir, i do not intend to go into the provincial 
details of this problem but I should like just to refer to one or two broad 
items that are for consideration and to make one or two suggestion* 
Firstly, Sir Bryce Burt has suggested that the Agricultural Department 
should definitely pay attention to securing the diversion to fodder produc- 
tion of a part of the area released by the introduction of heavier yielding 
and more profitable crops. Unfortunately we have been given no idee as 
to how this admittedly desirable result is to be achieved and personally my 
own experience has been, particularly in Sind, that the introduction of 
crops affording n better return to the cultivator generally tends to increase 
the area tinder that crop and so make it much more difficult to get any 
restriction on aren adopted. On the other hand, the Agricultural Depart- 
ments have, for many years, been urging upon the cultivators to extend 
the cultivation of leguminous fodder crops In the interest of improved 
rotations. If our efforts in this direction have not been successful when 
the object was to increase the value or these ensh crops, I think it is going 
to be increasingly difficult ‘when the object is to improve the cattle in 
which, up till now, cultivators took very little interest. The Indian culti- 
vator is of the same opinion ns Dr. Yoclckes Hint the growing of green 
fodder crops is of little importance whatever in the maintenance of cattle. 
And I think the truth of that is borne out by the fact admitted by Mr. 
Ware that only half a pound per day is available per bead to the cattle 
of India in the way of preen fodder. The question is different when we 
come to the improvement of cattle and the fact that this subject is being 
discussed here is evidence of thfe increasing interest taken in cattle 
improvement. I should like t^/Kjiggest that there are two methods by 
which this can be done. Firstly.'^ think there is a great possibility of 
increasing the cultivation of mixed' crops, one of Which is a leguminous 
crop or fodder crop of sonic kind. ' That obviates tlic difficulty of the 
cultivator having to reduce the aren under his cash crops to which lie is 
no much attached, and nt the same time it will have the desirable result of 
improving the outturn of the cash crop if a leguminous crop is included 
in the mixture. Most agricultural officers in the provinces will he able 
fo state instances where this lias already taken plnce. 

, My second suggestion arises out of the proposals made earlier 
in the meeting about the development of waste lands, firstly through, graz- 
mg. thcn through the grass cutting stage, and finally I think it would he 
possible in many areas to develop to Hie third stage, that of fodder culti- 
V * ' 4 n’ ^ he a perfectly easy thing for local Governments to give 

out the best of these lands to cultivators on conditions which include the 
« *5 ^°^ or > ns port of the tenure conditions of the land, or on tlic 

01 ie £ Ban “> t° give them out nt concession rates on condition that larnmin- 
oiis lender crops, or a certain percentage of them, were included in 
ne cultivation. Unless some such inducements are made or. unless cofi- 
nr ? enforced, _ I do not think we ean compete with the rainfall 
shonld ,mC<!S a Sriculturnl produce in dictating what the cultivator 
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In regard to berseem I have nothing to say except to mention the 
difficulty experienced in Sind that berseem Acquires double the irriga- 
tion water than the rabi cash crops which it is intended to replace.. That 
made it a very great problem for cultivators to take up berseem cultivation 
on any large scale. 

Mr. D. E. Sethi : Mr. Jenkins has brought out the point that I wish 
to bring out in connection with the cultivation of berseem. The depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Bihar has been doing everything possible in the 
way of investigating the possibilities of growing fodder crops. We have 
crown berseem very successfully not only on the Chotq Nagpur plateau 
but throughout the plains. The difficulty of getting berseem introduced 
into the cropping scheme' of the countryside is irrigation. More than 
2|3rds of our province is rain-fed ; the remainder is mostly under paddy. 
Whatever land is' available for berseem will require in most cases lift, 
irrigation. Mr. Sayer told you that he irrigated his berseem at Pusa 
up to centrifugals but he did not tell us exactly what the cost was. My 
experience is that berseem requires for every irrigation not less than 
80,000 gallons of water. If this amount is pumped either from tube 
wells or from any other source by means of centrifugal pumps, driven 
by oil engines, tlie cost would be in tlic neighbourhood of Rs. 2-12-0 to 
Rs. 3 per acre per irrigation. This crop requires about 8 irrigations in 
the season and as such its cost would be about Rs. 24 for irrigation 
alone which is much more than what it costs to irrigate sugarcane. It 
is, therefore, difficult to see how the cultivator can he induced to grow 
berseem when he has to spend this large amount on irrigation alone. 
The cultivator understands the rotation of crops fairly thoroughly. 
Attic mention has been made about rice which is grown on a very large 
area not only in Biliar but in the neighboring provinces of Bengal, 
Orissa and the Central Provinces. I am.Ww talking from personal 
experience of Bihar and parts of Orissa.' ' Jt is well known that the 
cultivator practises wlint may be called, ^rotation on liis rice lands. 
Before paddy is harvested he broadcasts'in the standing crop a legumin- 
ous fodder crop which in most cases is, 1 khesari ’ and lie utilises this 
mainly as fodder for his cattle. I have* had now oyer 23 years’ 
experience in those parts of the country and I cannot think of any more 
suitable crop which with the least amount of expenditure will give to the 
cultivator as big a return in fodder cultivation as khesari does. 

Coming’ to the question of improved varieties of crops, all of us who 
have been engaged in that work fully realise that to get the full benefits 
from improved varieties they must be accompanied by better cultivation 
and better manuring. Without these they are perhaps a bigger curae 
to the cultivator than liis own old crops were. They impoverish the land 
and you draw on your banking account with the result that very soon there 
will bo nothing left. The problem of making land surplus is therefore a 
problem of rupees, annas and pies. The cultivator has not got the means 
at present to put in all the manure and cultivation necessary to get the 
ivll benefit through the improved varieties that we are able to put out. 
And nntil and unless ways and means are found which will enable him 
to get more from his one acre than he is getting at present, to expect him 
to set apart any of that land for fodder cultivation is, I, think, jquite 
impracticable. ' J ' 
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Chaudhn Hans Kaj Sara! : Sir, the importance of cultivating {odder 
crops purely tor the purpose of feeding animals has been realivj U the 
I unjab zainindars for a long time. Figures show that out of t) -total 
area of 9 million acres under fodder crops in the whole of India, ua* 
aO per cent, is in the Punjab, nnd the area under fodder crops f orals 
per cent, of the total cropped area in this province. It has been sugjeM 
that by the cultivation of improved varieties of cash crops certain areas coo 
be made surplus and can be utilised for fodder crops. This eaa be 
considered in another way, that is, by tli© improvement of cultivated 
fodder crops which arc already under cultivation and bv producing 
better yielding crops the snmc area can be made to yield ’more fodder. 
Bearing this in mind, intensive work on tiic improvement of fodder crops 
was started in the Punjab about a decade ago, atid during this period 
a large number of leguminous ns well-as non-lcguminous crops giving 
better yields than those already under cultivation have been proluccd. 
\\e are in 'the fortiuiate position at present of recommending to the 
zainindars of the Punjab much better varieties of crops, i.c., not only crops 
giving better yields but. crops which can be utilised for special purpws, 
those which can supply green fodder during transitional periods of to 
Jcur. In order to solve these problems vnrious crops were tried in the 
Punjab and some of them liavc been found successful and give heavy 
yields of green fodder. Then, selections innde from the indigenous crops 
have nlso given very good results nnd they are being taken up for cultiva- 
tion nnd gaining in popularity day by day. 

Colonel Noel mentioned that there is a large demand for the seed ot 
berseem from his own province. Most of the demand comes from the 
i myall because the znmimlnr.s do not keep seeds for their own purposes for 
sowing nest year. The chief difficulty about berseem is that the 
zainindars in the Punjab arc tempted to feed it green. The chief utility 
of berseem lies in the fact that it supplies green fodder during early sum- 
mer months when there is a scarcity. A large part of the seed has to be. 
brought from outside. At first it was thought that berseem does not 
set seed in the Punjab but later on it proved to be a good seeder and after 
two cuttings of green fodder about 5 m minds of seed can be obtained. In 
most parts of the province and for the irrigated areas we have been nbls 
to work out schemes for a supply of green fodder throughout tie year 
ana animals can be fed upon it. Pnrther, for tlic barani areas where - 
the rainfall is something like 25 inches a scheme has also been worked 
out and it lias actually been tried at the Rawalpindi agricnltnral farm 
where we cultivate elephant grass sorghums, rapes and oats, etc., thus 
get mg a sort of continuity over a greater part of the year. "Where the 
nintnU is below 25 inches we have bnjra, jawar, etc., and varieties of 
neie crops arc being given out to znmindnrs. Therefore the question for 
e i unjnb zamindnr is the introduction of better yielding varieties, that 

’ \ a Tjetics which while giving greater yield will give more fodder to the 
zammanr. 

Chairman ’ I think wo hnvc had enough discussion on. this and we 
Shall go on now to the nest item. 


Item 3. 
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I am sure we all deplore. As you all laxow, for the last 7 years he has been 
doing his utmost and working extremely hard for the improvement of 
India’s livestock industries and I am sure that he himself would very much 
like to be with us today at this conference which in some ways is the cul- 
mination of his efforts. And when I say I wish he had been here with us, 
I think I should remind you what he had particularly in view in regard to 
this matter of developing India’s livestock industries. He has, I think, 
already in his numerous articles and notes expressed the opinion that what 
is required in this country more than anything else is a self-contained 
organization for animal industry. He has also stipulated that this organi- 
zation should be headed by a livestock expert of some kind and that he 
should also have a separate budget under his control, and I would ask 
members of the conference to try and hear that in mind as we proceed 
with our discussions. I am not going to attempt to show how that can 
be fitted into the general scheme of things in the different provinces, 
but 1 hope perhaps some of those who will follow me will be able to make 
acceptable suggestions. What I am going to do is to say a few words 
about this organization and what it should contain in the way of staff. 
I think it will simplify matters if I describe it under three heads, — I 
would describe them as the head and tail and middlepieee. With regard 
to- the head of this organization, as I have already said and as Sir Arthur 
Olver lias pointed out, there should be an officer wbo is an . expert 
in livestock matters in charge. It is possible that he himself will be an 
export in only one branch of the animal industry, and therefore he will 
require assistance in the other branches. Those branches are, — first of 
all I would put disease control "which, although we have made a con- 
siderable amount of advance, is still the most important item in live- 
stock improvement in India ; secondly I would put nutrition. At the 
present time most of our animal nutrition workers are concentrated in 
research institutes and laboratories, hut I look forward to the time when 
we shall have nutrition officers at work in the field. I dare say some of 
you have seen a recent proposal in regard to human nutrition that each 
Director of Public Health in the province should have an officer to help 
him to devote his attcution and time to the nutrition side, and I think we 
should have something of that kind in our animal industry department in 
due course. If the officer in charge of this organization is not an expert 
in nutrition matters, he would require some one to help him. And lastly 
he will require an expert in dairying if that side of the subject is going to 
be developed. 

I will now pass on to the tail of this organization. Wliat I mean 
by that is that we must have a lowly paid agency to do simple items of 
work connected with livestock improvement if we are going to get our 
results across to the. villages. H. E. the Viceroy referred to that him- 
self m bis speech yesterday, and it is a point that has often been empha- 
sised on many occasions recently both in connection with livestock 
improvement and public, health work. In order to meet this demand at 
our meeting of the Animal Husbandry Wing held at Madras in Decem- 
ber Inst, we recommended that n cadre of stockmen should be recruited 
and attached to the department concerned for work under supervision 
m the villages. In the note on this subject will be found the items of 
work which these men will have to perform after a short term of train- 
ing. . l won t go into the details of that question now. Those two parts 
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of the organization, I think, I have already dealt with, and we now 
come to want is really the most important in some ways, and that is to 
lit in the middle piece we must have as large a body us possible of well 
trained men doing what 1 prefer to call spreading the gospel of 
livestock improvement work throughout India, doing propaganda work 
acting as our field agents directed from the centre. Details of work 
that these men will have to do will be inspections of all kinds, inspec- 
tion of animals, inspection of registers, inspection of the work of 
societies dealing with livestock improvement and so on, and these men 
are also required to supervise the work oi the proposed stockmen. 

Now, Sir, the point arises ns to how we arc going to obtain this 
large body of men, and 1 would remind members of the conference thal 
yesterday some of them raised the question of finance. It was stated, I 
think, by some provinces that unless the Government of India came for- 
ward with financial help it would not be possible to do much in the way 
of improvement. 1 mention this now to show how in my opinion it is 
necessary to ninlte as much use as possible of suitable existing staff. It 
is only natural, therefore, that I should refer to the question of making 
use of the executive veterinary staff where it is not used at present. These 
men by reason of their training and constant association with animals, - 1 
think we must admit, are suitable either "with limited training or without 
training for what is called livestock improvement work. I am goinjr to 
give you a few figures to show wliat is being done at present, and what we 
have available in the existing staffs. If we take Mndras first, I under- 
stand that the number of people in the Agricultural Department 
employed on livestock improvement work is not more than 12 ; on the 
other hand, Madras has a total of 297 in their Veterinary Department 
none of whom are used on livestock \vork. In Bombay the Agri- 
cultural Department lias 21 on their staff who are doing real livestock 
improvement work. In that province there are 152 in the Veterinary 
Department and a number of them could be employed on livestock 
improvement work. Then coming to Bengal, Bengal, has 6 men who are 
doing livestock improvement work, whereas use might be made of a 
majority of the 158 veterinary men. I need not refer to this point any 
more, because they are all the same until wc come to the Punjab. In the 
Punjab 11 of the Agricultural Department arc doing livestock improve- 
ment work, but their staffs are augmented by All veterinary men most 
of whom are employed on livestock improvement work. Now, I submit 
that all these figures are very illuminating, and I hope that they will 
convince all of us that it is necessary to make more use of all these men 
who are available. One of the objections to making use of the execu- 
wve staff of the veterinary department in some provinces hns been that 
some of these men are employed under District Boards and are not con- 
trolled in the ordinary wav by the Director of the .Department. I think 
now is the time for lis to 'take up that question in all seriousness. As 
long ago as 1927 the Royal Commission on Agriculture recommended 
tnat in provinces where they were not provincialised, the duties of these 
ij sa0u ^ lie defined in such a way that ordinary dispensary worx 
i ° ij a ollai Se on local funds, hut that contagious diseases work 
siioutd be done by the provincial staff. That is essential if we are going 
to have complete control over contagious disease so that for that pur- 
p se alone it is necessary for Provincial Governments to take up this 
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matter. And I suggest, Sir, that this is a favourable opportunity 1 , to 
take it up with a view to using these men not only for disease control 
but also to help us in this subject of livestock improvement which we 
all have so much at heart. 

Chairman :-I think it will probably suit the convenience of the mem- 
bers of the conference if we adjourn now and meet again at a quarter 
past two. 

The Conference then adjourned for lunch till 2-15 p.m. 


The Conference re-assembled after Lunch at 2-15 p.m. The Hon ’bio 
Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad was in the Chair. 


Chairman : I should like if possible to finish the discussion on this 
subject by about a quarter past three so that we can take up the draft 
resolutions which have been circulated to members. 

Dr. W. Burns : In following Mr. Ware on this subject I am reminded 
of the notice, “ Electric Power Station. 10,000 volts. High Tension. 
Keep off ’ ’. But since the matter has come up many times and we know its 
various aspects, I do not think that there is any likelihood of my saying 
anything that is necessarily inflammable. At the same, time, it is a 
matter of fact that there has been some heat in previous discussions on 
this matter. I myself have probably contributed to it since as Director 
of Agriculture my feelings on the subject were considerably warm, but 
the matter lias been before ns for so long and in so many different aspects 
that I think we ought to be able to consider it in a more or less objective 
manner. 

Sir Arthur Olver lias for many years pursued with the utmost tena- 
city a particular line of progress with a particular aim in view which 
has been set out before you by my colleague, Mr. Ware, this morning. 
In the course of the various arguments that have been from time to time 
put forward with regard to that aim and the means of obtaining it, there 
have always been two very strong or supposedly strong arguments one 
being what was done in the Punjab and the other being what was done 
in other countries. In the course of a little study of the subject I had 
occasion to collect a certain amount of information from other countries 
andj.f you will have a little patience I will just quote four different 
ihings that I have come across, two from the United States, one from 
Canada and one from South Africa. The United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued n booklet of their own on the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Its Structure and Functions (that is the Federal 
Department, of course). We find that it is split up into departments — 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Bureau of Biological Survey, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. Bureau of Dairy Industry, Bureau of Entomology, 
Bureau of .Plant Industry, etc. If we look up the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, we.find the principal lines of work, are distributed to the animal 
husbandry division, animal nutrition division, biocliemic division, -experi- 
ment station, field inspection division, division of hog-cholera control, 
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jncnt inspection division, packers and .stockyards division, pathological 
division, tick eradication division, tuberculosis division, division of 
virus-scrum control, mid zoological division. If we come to plant in- 
dustry, it is not put up in such a tabular form, but we find : 

“ Widely varied research is conducted in the fields of agronomy, 
horticulture,* physiology, biochemistry, genetics, and technology with 
special reference" to cereal and forage crops ; to drug, sugar, rubber and 
fiber plnnts ; to cotton and tobacco ; and to fruits, vegetables, nut, 
other economic crop plants ”, 

Then it iiImi includes cotton improvement l>y various experiments, 
etc. In the letter that wits sent with the booklet it was stated : 

" As to the research activities in which you have expressed parti- 
cular interest, the breeding investigation with beef and dual purpose 
cattle arc a responsibility of the Animal Husbandry Division. Phis 
Division also eo-operntes with the newly created Animal Nutrition Divi- 
sion in beef and dual purpose cattle nutrition investigations by conduct- 
ing the practical feeding trials with these classes of livestock. The 
Animal Nutrition Division plnces most emphasis on research in funda- 
mental problems of feeding and nutrition, especially those phases involv- 
ing elaborate laboratory technic. 

The research in the problems of breeding and nutrition of dairy 
cattle is the function of the Bureau of Dairy Industry of this. Depart- 
ment and your letter is being referred to that Bureau for such informa- 
tion thereon ns they may be in position to send you.” 


Leaving the Federal Department of Agriculture mid turnin'.' to 
agricultural organisation in individual states I am informed by corres- 
pondence tbnt 11 the chief function of the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in the Tinted States is to provide for research in 
agricultural subjects as wetl as to disseminate the knowledge 
pertaining to agricultural improvements to the neutral public. In other 
words, the functions of those Experiment Stations . are simne.r 
to the Agricultural Departments in this country (that is, Tndia), al- 
though as a matter of convenience most of these stations are located at 
the University centres and form n part of the agricultural colleges .. 
In that connection, one of the host known of these agricultural experi- 
mental stations is the one at Iowa, and I find a list of sections and sub- 
sections ns MloNvs : — Agricultural engineering section. Agronomy sec- 
Uon, Animal Husbandry Section which hns the following snh-scctions s 
buu-section for nnimnl breeding, sub-section for animal chemistry and 
nutrition, sub-section for animal production, sub-section for dairy hus- 
bandry-, sub-section for meats, sub-section for poultry husbandry. There 
arc other sections also. The forwarding letter says : 


veterinary research is carried on in tlic veterinary school as 
v«ioi' nrate “ c P, ai tmcnt, comparable to such departments os surgery, 
niodicine. etc. You will understand, therefore, that veteri- 
• °' ic °rch is not in the Agricultural Experiment Station 


of Atrr'^uZV'® ^ arm da, again, dealing with the Federal Depart” 1 ® 11 * 
c there, it includes the following branches. They do not 
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call them bureaus hut call tlysm branches. Those branches arc, Experi- 
mental Farms Branch, Dairy and Cold Storage Branch, Health of 
Animals Branch, Live Stock Branch, Seed Branch, Entomological 
Branch, Fruit Branch, Agricultural Economics Branch, Publicity and 
Extension Branch and Library. In the forwarding letter they say that 
all officials in the Health of Animnls Branch are veterinary officers, and 
in the Live Stock Brunch and Animal Husbandry Division of the Experi- 
mental Farms Branch the officials arc agriculturists. (In the ease of 
South Africa flic department is scctionnlised into eight divisions. The 
words division, brands, etc., vary from place to plncc but they mean the 
same thing.) There arc : 

A. The Secretariat. 

B. Division of Veterinary Services. 

C. Division of Chemical Sendees. 

D. Division of Forestry. 

E. Division of Plant Industry. 

F. Division of Agricultural Education and Extension. 

G. Division of Economics and Markets. 

II. Division of Dairying. 

In further elucidation of this, the forwarding letter states : 

“ I have to inform you that Dairying is entrusted to one Division 
under the control of the Superintendent of Dairying, whereas Animal 
Husbandry is entrusted to three separate Divisions, viz., Plant Industry in 
so far ns pasture questions are concerned, Vctcrinnry Services in 
so far as fundamental questions are concerned, and the Division of Agri- 
cultural Education and Extension in respect of breeding and produc- 
tion ”. 

There you have a whole set of varied types of organisation and the 
thing in which they most remarkably resemble one another is this, 
that you have got these various activities entrusted to one very strong 
and powerful department. One of the real difficulties in disenssing this 
question for us in the last four j'Cbt-? lias been that the whole tone and 
trend of the discussion has been separatism. In other words, there 1ms 
been an insistence on a separate budget, on a separate personnel, and a 
separate appeal to the cultivator. T can quite understand that line being 
t alien. At the same time, it lias undoubtedly been one which lias aroused 
a certain amount of T think quite understandable feeling in connection 
with the possibility, as it appeared, of an important branch of agricultural 
activity being split off from the agricultural department and added to the 
veterinary department. T put the matter very crudely, but flint, is how it 
has appeared. I have discussed this matter with my collpagne, Mr. Ware, 
and we have attempted to consider this objectively and sanely and I think 
that we are agreed that the real solution for this type of difficulty, 'which 
'will be chronic unless we attempt to get some kind of n reasoned solntion, 
is not separatism hut unification; In other words, flint the real solution 
'is a powerful unified department of agriculture in which there will be only 
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u single appeal to Government for funds and tliere will be a unified appeal 
m the form of propaganda to the cultivator. I trust that I am expressing 
correctly what I understand was the outcome of our private talks. jMcw, 
in a case like this it is necessary to deal with the peasant’s crops, with 
the peasant’s cattle and with the peasant’s economics, and I do not see 
how you can have a powerful department unless you have at least three 
divisions which will deal with these three aspects. For that reason it 
seems to me that not only is it necessary to have your crops and cattle 
dealt with thoroughly by the divisions that are concerned With them, buc 
you must bring in co-operation as .well. We have in the past in most 
provinces had' a comparatively weak appeal from three separate and to 
.some extent competing departments with regard to our various propaganda 
and any kind of unification that will bring in the crops, cattle and econo- 
mics together seems to be one that will very greatly strengthen the appeal 
ol our work which is being done in. connection with the peasant. I think 
we ought to regard ourselves as people of the first importance. It is 
’asy to say in public speeches that 70 per cent, of the population of 
depend on agriculture, but we will not get that attention paid to it 
until we have a unified department that is sufficiently powerful to re- 
present that 70 per cent, in the way that it should be represented both 
upwards and downwards in all these activities. That is why I feel that 
tnis is the best solution of the matter. I do not suggest that this matter 
should be rushed. It is not a ease for drastic, violent reorganization. 
There are individual and departmental rights and sensibilities that have 
to be considered, but at the same time it seems to me that unless we do 
face up to the problem and get some kind of solution of this type, some 
kind of guidance, we stay where we are. Therefore, gentlemen, I feel 
that a way out in these terms is the best escape from what has always 
promised to be an impasse otherwise. • 


The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Chaudhuri Sir Chhotu Ram : I am very- 
glad to note from one of the papers that have been supplied to us that 
the Government of India contemplates having a central institute for 
imparting higher training to those who would be employed in whaL is 
known as the superior service in this line. 

We have suffered a good deal for want of such training. It is very 
difficult in the first instance to secure admissions in England. Moreover 
it is more expensive to send our young men there for training. There- 
fore, I welcome the proposal of the Government of India for having a 
central institute for imparting such training locally and I wish to add 
that this proposal should take material shape at a very early date. 

. -^tter that I have to offer a few remarks with regard to the increase 
m.' “<L technical personnel. Here again the limiting factor is finaucc. 
nnrt f, UI * 3 ,.i s . an agricultural province and I have spent the greater 
“y “fe in the advocacy of all those activities which will bring 
niirntii no ? m ii to t ^ e agricultural classes. I may be allowed to draw your 
a rjoorl i tlle v act ^ le province of the Punjab has been spending 

a farm ° n “restock. As I.told you yesterday, we are maintaining 
neighbourhood ? cr8s at Hissar which costs us something in the 

forms held h ^ c ! ls a year. Besides, we have half a dozen private 
acres; and th« grantees. _ The total area of these farms is 28,000 

hood of 2 ernroc j lse< ^ ralup' of this area is easily in the beighbour- 
s and on a return of 4 per cefit. per annum, I think the 
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Punjab may be regarded as spending 8 lakhs a year in connection with 
these farms. Apart from this item we are spending over 20 lakhs a 
year, on the Veterinary Department and of course a good deal more is 
being spent oti the Agricultural Department which also has a good deal 
to do with the livestock industry. Our total budget for the year on 
agriculture is, I think, 32 lakhs, so taking the two departments together, 
that of agriculture and of veterinary, we arc spending 52 lakhs a year, 
apart from the capitalised value of these farms. Therefore the Punjab 
may find it very difficult to add to its present commitments to any 
very large extent. We do our best to have some suitable increase made 
to our existing staff but as my friend, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, 
said yesterday, perhaps it will bo reasonable for us to make a demaud 
lor subsidies from the Central Government for the livestock industry. 
After all the Central Government is subsidizing so many industries both 
directly and indirectly. The Tariff Board recommendations cost the 
Central Government a good deal and I may be allowed to suggest that 
the Central Government has done „fnr less |o promote the industries 
which go to benefit th'e agricultural (dosses. When so much is being 
done for the benefit of the industrial classes, there is no reason why the 
Central Government should not be able to make substantial grants for 
(he promotion of an industry which goes to benefit mainly the agricul- 
tural classes. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the live- 
stock industry. India as a whole is mainly an agricultural country aud 
in the words of Ilis Excellency the Viceroy the whole burden of agricul- 
ture rests upon the patient cow and the bullock and the livestock in- 
dustry is naturally very much connected with the cow and the bullock 
Therefore it is up to the Provincial Governments as also the Central Gov- 
mrnt to spend as large sums of money as they possibly could. I have 
already said that the commitments of the Punjab in this respect are 
fairly heavy. I may also be allowed to draw the attention of the Con- 
ference to the fact that local bodies and district hoards are not in a posi- 
tion to add n single penny to their present expenditure. They have 
imposed all the taxation which they rould under the law ns it stands 
They have raised the local rate cess on agricultural lnnd to the maxi- 
mum they could under the law. Thcv have imposed professional taxes 
and there are no other taxes which district boards can impose on the 
population which resides within the limits of their jurisdiction. There- 
fore thev have really exhausted all their resources and the whole of their 
annual income is committed to the full to the last pie on the maintenance 
of existing services. Therefore this delusion should be removed once 
for all. Therefore it is up to the provincial Governments nnd the Con- 
trol Government to add fresh amounts to the monies that are being 
spent, on tlio livestock industry. While we are not in n position to have 
hiahlv trained staff drawing verv large salaries, it is absolutely essential 
if wc want to promote the interests of the livestock industry to have ihe 
staff to perform the duties which have been enumerated in the'exccl'ent 
note whirli was supplied to us nn the subject. T have summed nn the 
general position so far ns the Punjab is concerned. Anv sub-heads of 
the pionosnl nnd anv minor items will he dealt with bv the Director of 
veterinary Service, if necessary. 

• , : I think it will probably help the discussion of. this sub- 

ject u members will turnito the draft resolution on Subject No. 3. which 
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has been circulated. I should like members of the Conference who do 
not find themselves in agreement with the draft to let the conference 
have their views. 

Mr. P. B. Richards : The opening sentence of Resolution No. 1 on 
Subject No. 3 states very definitely that there is a need in every province 
lor a livestock department or division with a separate budget xor live- 
stock improvement work and controller by a livestock expert who a e 
whole time is devoted to that subject. 


Now, Sir, much has been said in recent years about the work which 
has been done in the Punjab. Very little has been said, although much 
has been done, about the work in the United Provinces. I would not 
attempt to develop the resasons at the moment. Our organisation in the 
United Provinces has been for the last 16 years somewhat different 
from that in the Punjab. Up to that time the work was conducted by 
a Veterinary Department. The Local Government then decided to 
appoint a livestock expert to deal with our cattle problem. Such a one 
jwas appointed and for a number of years bis sole duties were the organi- 
Btion of our cattle breeding farms, the improvement of our local breeds 
■ the acclimatization and development for local conditions of breeds 
Rot peculiar to the province and the distribution and supervision or . 
rstud bulls. The United Provinces is a very big area and the staff which 
could be placed at his disposal was small. For reasons which I shall 
explain presently it was decided that it was much more desirable that 
the cattle breeding in special intensive areas should remain, as also the 
farms under our cattle breeding expert but that the development work 
in most of the provinces should he carried out by the agricultural staff 
as such. It was also considered, and I think very rightly that an area 
like the United Provinces, where there are few professional cattle 
breeders and where our ryot with his few acres of land is the cattle 
breeder, it was absolutely essential that our eattle expert should be in 
close touch with agricultural conditions, so that he should not go astray. 
Consequently instead of being put as a whole time officer doing nothing 
but eattle breeding, he controls our cattle improvement policy, obtains 
stock for issue and also in charge of agriculture. Up to a certain point 
it is a very effective organisation. I say, up to a certain point, because 
our agricultural staff in the districts has a lot of other important work 
to do and it is physically impossible even with the whole of the available 
staff to be able to give so much attention to the animal improvement _ 
work as he would wish. That however is not an intrinsic defect in the 
That is a defect in the number of staff which we have available 
m he United Provinces for agricultural work in general. Now, I think 
^■ e say we are fully satisfied that our scheme in the United Pro- 
'mces is a sound one and I feel very diffident in accepting the statement 
tn molu ded in the first sentence. In this connection I would like 
n.isshvk at . ten , tion t0 the fact that iu the report of the Royal Com- 
stock Agriculture para. 208 it is said that the control of live- 

in nara'»ra 0 >i e ?QT lt - entrusted to tlie Agricultural Department, 

of the nniin 191 14 specially commended the adoption in other provinces 
tion of thi 0 J r? n f Sl:le ^ “ United Provinces. I would draw the atten- 
Commjssion e *? oe to - those Points lest it should think that the Royal 
tecommendatioT,^?® recommendations, as it might quite well have made 
, which could not be accepted. 
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Mr. S. Lai : There is one point on which I would like to have infor- 
mation. "What is meant by the words “separate Budget”? If it is 
contemplated that we should have a separate Department as a live- 
stock department in addition to the Agricultural and Veterinary Depart- 
ments, I think that for the smaller provinces that would be an impossi- 
bility. We have considered the question and we do not propose to have 
a separate Department.. We would like to place the money available for 
livestock improvement at the disposal of one of the two Depart- 
ments. It would he impossible to dreate a separate department for livestock. 

' Sir Bryce Burt : By “ separate Department ” is meant separate 
funds — not a separate department as such. What all of us felt was 
dint there have been too many transfers. We do feel that the of.icer 
responsible for livestock improvement, tiiat is to say, breeding, dairying 
and such-like should be assured of a reguliir budget, a separate allotment 
of funds — not a separate department. 

Mr. W. J. Jenkins : Sir, with regard to resolution No. 1, 1 may state 
that the conditions required here alrendy exist in the Bombay Presidency 
and therefore it does not appear necessury for this Conference to draw 
the attention of all provinces to the need for such an organization. The 
reorganization of the Animal Husbandry Department in the Bombay 
Presidency is at present under the consideration of the Bombay Govern- 
ment and I am not in a position, to give any remarks as to the policy 
which will be decided upon. From my personal point of view, I agree with 
the suggestions thrown out by Dr. Burns because I think, after listen- 
ing to H. E. the Viceroy's speech, that there can be only one opinion in 
our minds and that is the need for concerted action by everybody con- 
cerned in livestock improvement work. I would just like to dwell for 
a minute on a point raised by Sir. Ware’s speech which I think is liable to 
give rise to a misconception. He stated, for instance, that in Bombay 
there were only 21 men of the Agricultural Department engaged on 
livestock improvement work. That is definitely not correct. Out of the 
2G0 people in the Department about half are dealing with livestock work 
in the districts in addition to their agricultural duties and I think 
that point should be nailed down for ever, — it is not only the staff of the 
Livestock Section of Agricultural Department who arc doing livestock 
improvement work but a much greater proportion of the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Departments. The only other point I wish to mention is the 
question raised in the second part of resolution No. 1 and I think I liavo 
the agreement of the Honourable the Minister for Agriculture, Bombay, 
that a policy which would embrace these kindred subjects under one 
Minister would be acceptable. In conclusion, I would only like to state 
that I personally welcome the recommendations of the Animal Husbandry 
Wing regarding formation of a cadre of “ stockmen ” for livestock 
improvement work in villages and specially recommend it because it 
indicates a realization of the necessity of choosing these people from the 
right classes, — that is, from people with agricultural experience and train- 
ing. Personally, I would welcome very much a solution on the lines indi- 
cated by Dr. Burns. 

Chairman : As far as I can see, the only dissentient is Mr. Richards 
in regard to the draft resolution on this subject. Am I correct in this 
statement? Will Mr. Richards kindly suggest any amendment he 
likes? •/ 
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Mri P, B. Richards : I should leave out the words “ livestock depart- 
ment or division If one could know of the definition of a “ division ”, 
one might be able to suggest a suitable amendment. There is a further 
difficulty about this. With regard to the point that the whole time of an 
officer should be devoted to this subject, that is a point upon which I feel 
very strongly that the livestock expert must he in close touch with 
agriculture : and if he has only one district to look after, as long as he is 
doing his duties with a knowledge of wliat the real 'cultivator wants, that is 
all right. 

Chairman : I have heard nothing so far about the third jpart of this 
Resolution. 

The Hon’ble Raja Maheshwar. Dyal Seth : I think that the idea 
was that these resolutions should be passed ns the result of the discus- 
sions which we have hdld yesterday and to-day but I find that this matter 
was never actually discussed. 

Chairman : In order to concentrate the discussion we have put it 
in the form of this draft resolution. The matter is still under discus- 
sion and in order to crystallise the discussions we have put it in the 
form of draft resolutions. 


The Hon’ble Raja Maheshwar Dyal Seth : This is a matter of great 
importance. Our course of action may be contrary to'. What Dr. Burns 
has recommended and what is mentioned in resolution no. 1. As a 
matter of fact, in the United Provinces we have not provincialized onr 
veterinary staff but if and when the department is reorganized I should 
personally not be surprised to find that they actually decided upon a 
f 1 ], + C ‘L C °'i' trary that , laid dOT C n resolution no. 3 and I should think 
tiiat the lines advocated by Dr. Burns jusfr.now will give us a suitable 

.„lL if 8 to i d f a i ^ese. matters iii a more suitable way than 
v.hat is contemplated heretby resolution no. 3. 

R ‘ Phadlcc •' With regard -to item no. 3, Mr. Ware has already 
EnUnrol V ? P *\ ° f ‘i 10 note Polished by the Imperial Council of 
4e pSL Re i e f m 0, ‘ Unde f diiTer « nt heads, and also some figures for 
matters narticularlv\^t 3 - t0 Kay thnt owm S to financml stringency in 
on the lines rvoimn™ P ro " ress has been possible in India 

cularlv I m«rc. . en 'L ed )J ’ the Royal Commission on Agriciiltnrc parli- 
ganization Comndtf ° °fi my piov * nce - There was a time when the Eeoi- 
the veterinarian* . 6 tJ . lat ' vas , appointed in Bombay recommended that 

nately that reeommpmt n ° 1 ' UM college should bo abolished. But fortu- 
y uat recommendation was not accepted. 

deputy director 01 ^ ^* cri “ ar J' assistant surgeons, 3 inspectors, ore 
3 65 to 3.85 Jaklis t* 16 ^ irector i al *d the money spent is approximately 
may say, i m8 years t5le irork of the Department, I 

measures in combating ^ . lnarease ^. ln adopting improved preventive 
virus inoculation. Pnr ,? oma » 1 ' >us diseases, chiefly rinderpest, by goat 
surgeon -fs op t 0 „ r lae “j>st part of the month the veterinary assistant 
of tiie 'dispensary has s?nt L°v < V l * y > and is deplorable that the work 
of the gradu&fcs are e , Ie ^ t -° *hc compounders. However, manv 

“any centres of the uroitnL m ?! y T takin ff part in village uplift schemes in 
in my province, could no+.b &0 1 nm a ^ r ®id veterinary assistant surgeons 
, e spared for livestock work, unless assisted by 
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stock-men under the scheme. But oxring to financial stringency and as a 
matter of despair, I take it and as something has got to be done in the way 
oi' supplying some kind of low-paid agency for village improvement 
work) we shall have to utilise the services of these stock-men after being 
suitably trained in veterinary hospitals, dairies and agricultural schools fof 
a period of 6 to 9 months. These men will have to work under the supervi- 
sion of the technical staff. It is recommended that these meh should be 
recruited from amongst the ryots knowing the vernacular. I do not think 
English-knowing boys would be available. What duties they would be 
called upon to perform have been ehumerated in _ the note. Lastly, I 
may say that when the curriculum of the provincial veterinary colleges 
in India would be revised on the lines recommended by the I. C. A. It. a 
veterinary graduate of the future would be 'att important asset in undertak 
ing work in connection with the livestock; improvement in this.; country. 

Sir Bryce Burt : There is a slight misunderstanding. Resolution 
no. 3 is in every way supplementary to resolution po. 1 and this is in 
complete accord with what Mr. Ware and Dr. Burns' have put forward. 
I would like to say one word about the extreme importance of an ade- 
quate disease-controlling staff and of the veterinary director having 
effective control of thaf -staff. . Only this week I find' that India at 
present cannot ratify- three important international Conventions dealing 
with animal diseases'-'b'ecause we cannot give the tequired guarantees 
and we shall not be able to ratify these conventions and give these 
guarantees until the veterinary directors have effective control of a 
certain portion at any rate of their staff of veterinarj services. 
Mow, Sir, I put it very bluntly because it is a most important matter. 
What has been put forward here is in no way contradictory to what Dr. 
Burns and Mr. Ware have said.'-^But I quite see that Hon’ble members 
hesitate to commit "themselves oil a matter of policy, such as this with- 
out mature consideration. I would therefore ask your permission to 
make a small change, in the drafting. With m y amendments the resolu- 
tion will read thus : 

v* 

" It is also suggested for the consideration of provinces that the 
i best possible use should be made of existing staff and, in par- 
ticular, that in those provinces which have not completely 
provincialised their veterinary staffs there should be a clear 
division of responsibility for veterinary work. Local bodies 
might be responsible for the maintenance of veterinary hos- 
pitals. ,for the treatment of ordinary diseases and casualties 
and should retain control of the veterinary assistant surgeons 
required for that purpose. The rest of the veterinary assiV 
ant surgeons would form a disease control staff at the ’disposal 
of the Directors of Veterinary Services and those assistants 
could render substantial assistance .in livestock improve- 
ment work.” •* , 

1 ;I hone the resolution will be acceptable to the Conference in this. per- 
missive foTm. V •. 

' i*' ‘ 

i. Hon’ble Sir S. T. Kambli : I would like -to know whether it is 

v (intended by this resolution that the local bodies would be< responsible 
for the payment of veterinary assistant surgeons. 
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Chairman : I think these are. matters of detail which we must 
leave to the local bodies to settle in consultation with the local Govern- 
ments. I do not think this Conference should go into these minute details 
at all. As the resolution is now drafted, it leaves it open entirely for 
the provinces to make such alterations as they may consider feasible. 

The Hon hie Baja Maheshwar Dyal Seth : We, in the United 
Provinces, do not agree with the suggestion contained in the resolution. 
We want to take back the control of the entire veterinary staff and 
place it entirely under the control of the Director. 

Chairman : I shall congratulate you most heartily if you will 
accomplish that change of policy in the United Provinces of which I 
have had a great deal of experience. 

May I take it that there is general agreement to the resolution as now 
amended T 

The resolution was adopted. 


Chairman : Now, I shall turn to the three resolutions which deal 
with the first three subjects which the Conference has been discussing 
yesterday and this morning. 

After some discussion the first part of resolution no. 1 was adopted 
in the following amended form : '£■" 

“ The Conference having noted the response to His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s Appeal for the provision of funds for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of approved breeding bulls, being 
convinced of the necessity for a sustained effort to improve 
Indian cattle and of the importance of continuity of policy in 
all livestock breeding considers it desirable : — 

(1) That -there should be established in each of the provinces 
and- States represented a provincial '"cattle improvement 
fund into which would be paid donations and other monies 
received for the purchase and maintenance of breeding 
hulls and other forms of cattle welfare purposes. It is a 
sound principle that most of the money should be spent 
in the district in which it was collected. 


Subject no. 1. 

In Resolution no. 1, part (1) the words ‘ and States ’ were deleted. 
In part (2) the words ‘ or State ’ were deleted. 

of ® a ^dur Chaudhri Iffohd, Din : Sir, it is the general policy 

■Rcsolntw e +l that a reeoi ™endation be added at the end of all the 
1 Statp. > i. the5e are commended for their acceptance. The word 
tlle? 0ccur should bc out - 

bodies mention!? . Sr ™j n Gora Chand Patnaik : There are only two 
ei cation 0 E som* , 3 Solution. There is no provision for the 

ther body which may perform the functions. Supposing 
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Jfor instance tliere is an agricultural association and that body might func- 
tion as the Cattle Improvement Board instead of having another body 
■ for the purpose. Why should we not make provision for that ? 

I 

! Chairman : If you have got another organization there is nothing 
I to prevent you from utilising it. We are not legislating here. We are 
I here merely to get the machinery working. 

i Lt.-Col, E. W. C. Noel : May I suggest that instead of the word 
I ‘ eattle ’ the word ‘ livestock ’ may be used. In our province sheep brecd- 
| ing is done on an extensive scale and there is no reason why they should 
J not come under this Improvement Board. 

Chairman : There is no objection to substituting the word ‘ live- 
stock ’ for cattle wherever it occurs. 

Past ( 3 ) op Resolution 1 . 

Mr. R, C. Woodford : Is it really necessary to have this provision 
That the provincial Cattle Improvement Boards would not undertake 
administrative functions”. 

' Chairman : It was at the instance of the Punjab Minister that this 
provision was put in. 

TheJHon’ble Sir Chhotu Ram : So far as these Boards are concerned, 
their position might differ from province to province. In every province 
these Boards, will inevitably be composed of both officials and non- 
officials and non-official element will be derived from all sources. It 
may be derived from, different' districts and different divisions and the 
men sent np by the' different districts or divisions might belong to a 
party which holds_ view's entirely different from those' of the party in 
power. Therefore "the party in power cannot be bound down to accept 
the proposals put forward by this Board. If you entrust administra- 
tive functions to this Board, then the Ministry would -'be bound to carry 
out their proposals. I think it would be wrong in principle to entrust 
administrative functions to these Boards as such. 

Mr. P. J. Kerr : I have been on several committees ex-officio. It 
does not mean that the expert officer’s advice is always .taken by the un- 
official committee. 

Sir Madhorao G, Deshpande : I suggest that the cattle improve- 
ment board should have administrative functions also. You always put 
in un-offieial members, but you do not give them any powers. 

The Hon’ble Sriman Gora Chand Patnaik : I agree that these bodies 
cannot have administrative functions, because there will be conflict of 
interests. Suppose the Board passes some orders which cannot be 
carried out by the Government. Then the Government might- be placed 
in an awkward position. It is but right that the body should be only 
consultative and their resolutions should be placed before the Govern- 
ment for such action as they may think necessary. If non-offieials, want 
to take part in all these matters, there is the legislature where these 
things could be discussed. The legislature cannot shut out the non- 
officials from ventilating their views. Even the Government ’would be 
1 L.11EHX, 
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bound to place their views before the legislature where the non-officials 
will have an opportunity of expressing their opinion. Therefore the 
interests of the non-officials will not be disregarded, and at the same 
time the Government will not be placed in an awkward position. I 
think it is but right that these Boards should not have administrative 
functions. I suggest the deletion of the last clause : 

“ these would continue to be performed by the expert officers 
concerned ”. 

Chairman : 1 accept the amendment. 

I should like to add that I am not in a position to commit the Gov- 
ernment of India to any assistance. I ■ have noted the wishes of the 
Honourable Ministers that the Government of India should contribute. 
I want it to be understood) .that that in no way commits the Govern- 
ment of India to any financial responsibility. 

The Hon Tile Mr. G. C. Patnaik : The Ministers also do not commit 
their Provincial Governments to any of these Resolutions. 

Resolution 2. 


This was adopted. 


Subject 2, Resolution 1. 

In line 2, after the word “ grazing ” insert the words “ and grass 

land 

In sub-paragraph (t), omit the words “ the ”, " and States ” and 
'■ here represented V 

• r • » 

In Resolution 2. omit 11 States ” in line 2. In sub-clause -(a) after 
the word “ shows ” all the words should he omitted and -the following 
substituted : 

" that this is not only a Reserved Forest problem hut. even more 
a problem of waste lands ”, 

At the end of the Resolution insert the following : 

“ and by the Forest Department on forest lands ”. 

Resolution no. 4 was amended and passed as follows : 

The Conference being -convinced of the need for a greater attention 
to the improvement of fodder and its best use turn for deliberate 
crop planning directed to the greater production of fodder 
crops recommends that such special efforts should be made and 
such planning should form part of the regular propaganda oy 
. the agricultural stafE in all provinces. Details must vary 
greatly with local conditions, hut the fullest advantage should 
be taken of nil favourable opportunities sucli as are a ^ r ,5 
by the spread of high-vieldinjy varieties of cash crops ima “ic 
development of more intensive cultivation due to new irriga- 
tion facilities. 
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Chairman : I think that finishes our agenda, but I have just received 
notice from Khan Sahib Gnbol to the effect that he wishes to move the 
lollowing Resolution : — 

“ That at the end of one year the Government of India may be 
informed ns to what action lias been taken and -what progress 
has been achieved by the provinces on the carrying out of the 
resolutions passed at this conference.” 

What is your chief object of this Resolution, Mr. Gabol t 

K. S. Allah Baksh Khan Khudadad Khan Gabol : My reason is that 
at the end of one year each province should submit a report to the Govern- 
ment of India. Copies of that r'eport should be circulated to all the pro- 
vinces which will show what progress has been done by the provinces or 
whether they should approach the Government' of India for financial help. 

The Hon’ble Babu Gursahai Lai : I don’t think any resolution of this 
sort is necessary, because some provinces may take up the work at once, 
and some may take up the work after a year. 

Chairman : The general feeling is that this Resolution should not be 
moved. 

K. S. Allah . Baksh Khan Khudadad Khan Gabol ; My purpose has 
been served. Sir. 

Chairman : I think we have now finished the agenda, and I should 
like to thank the Honourable Ministers and their official and non-official 
advisers for having taken the trouble to come up here at great inconvenience 
to themselves in this trying weather. I am sure that the deliberations 
we have had since yesterday will- produce important results and that they 
will be seen in the improvement of livestock in the provinces in the not 
distant "future. It is unnecessary for me to emphasise the importance of 
this subject .las H. E. the Viceroy has already said all that has to be said 
about it in liis opening speech yesterday. I am sure that we are all agreed 
that the Conference where Honourable Ministers have been able to 
exchange views and also t'o inform the Government of India about their 
j difficulties has not been void of results. I should like to thank you all, 

' gentlemen, again for having come up to Simla and for the cordial arid 
friendly spirit in which our discussions were carried out. 

K. B. Choudhri Muhammad Din (Jodhpur) : May I say, Sir, a few 
tvords on behalf of the representatives of the Indian States ? We have 
derived great benefit from the discussions at this conference and from the 
observations made by the agricultural experts, and we shall now go back 
with greater knowledge, and we hope to carry into effect many of tbo 
suggestions for the benefit of our people in the States. Sir, this movement 
for the improvement of the livestock which has been inaugurated by H. E. 
the Viceroy j s a very .valuable one. The sendee to our dumb friends in 
this_ case is also service Tendered to the cause of agriculture in 
India, and all this will tend to increase the prosperity of India. If the 
movement is continued with the same enthusiasm which, you, and your 
staff have shown, then after a few years the beneficial results wifi be sub- 
stantial to the peasantry and India will look back with gratitude to the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Linlithgow whose name will he immortalised. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Resolutions passed at the Cattle Conference held at Simla, on the 25th 

and 26th May, 1937. 

SUBJECT No. 1. 

Resolution 1. 

Tlio Conference having noted the response to His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
appeal l’or the provision ol‘ funds for the purchase and maintenance of approved 
breeding bulls, being convinced of the necessity for a sustained effort to improve 
Indian livestock and of the importance of continuity of policy in all livestock 
breeding considers it desirable — 

(1) That there should bo established in each of the Provinces represented 

a provincial livestock improvement fund into which would bo paid 
donations or otlicr, monies received for the purchase and maintenance 
of breeding hulls and for other forms of livestock improvement. It 
is n sound principle that most of the money should he spent in the 
district in which it was collected ; , 

(2) That there should he set up in each province either a Provincial Live- 

stock Improvement Bonrd with suitable distriot or local com- 
mittees or ft provincial Livestock Improvement Association with 
district branches. It would he for cncli province to decide what 
form of organisation to adopt. It would largely rest with district 
and local committees or branches to maintnin local enthusiasm and 
raise further funds ; and ' 

(3) That there should lie the closest possible liaison between the several 

Ministries of Agrioulture and such Boards and Associations. The 
precise composition and functions of these bodies is a matter for 
the provinces to determine, but it is desirable that the Minister 
should be president except where that position is occupied by the 
Governor of the Province in winch event the Minister would be Vice- 
President. It would be an advantage if such bodies include, in their 
membership the permanent ofllcials connected with livestock improve- 
ment. Provincial Livestock Improvement Boards would not under- 
take administrative functions. 

- The Conference noted the unanimous opinion of the provincial Ministers that 
the Central Government should make substantial grants to provincial Livestock 
^ improvement funds. 

Resolution 2. 

Tile Conference endorses the recommendation of the Cattle Improvement Sub- 
committee of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry that adequate and 
suitable provision should be made for the proper maintenance, in such manner ns 
may best suit local conditions, of all breeding bulls which may be presented in 
tutnre. 


SUBJECT No. 2. 


Resolution 1. 

With a view to securing systematic and progressive improvement in grazing 
and grass-land arcus, and the conversion of waste land into useful grazing, 
wherever that is possible on on economic basis, The Conference Recommends : — 

(«) That, in all Provinces standing Fodder and Grazing Committees should 
be established on the lines recommended by the Board of Agriculture 
nnd Animal Husbandry in India ; and 
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(ti) That a central committee to co-ordinntc grass-land and fodder research 
and the dissemination of information should be set up by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 


Resolution 2. 

Whilst recognising that conditions vary greatly in different Provinces and 
localities the Conference is agreed upon tlio following general conclusions : — 

(a) The report of the Special Committee on Forest Grazing shows that 

contrary to popular belief this is not only n Reserved Forest problem 
hut even more n problem of waste lands ; 

(b) That great improvement in existing grass lands is possible by con- 

trolling tho periods during which individual areas arc open to 
. grazing and by limiting the numhor and species admitted. Without 
such control deterioration is progressive and frequently tho poorest 
cattle are found where grazing is unrestricted ; 

(c) That good grazing is csscntial for the production of hardy yonng stock 

especially of the draught breeds and is therefore of special import- 
ance in all definite cattle-breeding areas. 

Id) That it has already been shown by experiment tlint, under control, 
several types of waste land can he improved to yield an appreciable 
amount of grazing nnd hny ; 

(e) That there is scope for mncli useful experimental work on grass-land 
improvement in many parts of India and that definite schemes ot 
experimental work should be initiated by the Provincial jmd Central 
• ( Fodder and Grazing Committees nnd by tho Forest Department in 

Forest lands. 


Resolution J. 


SUBJECT No. 3. 


Tho Conference is convinced of the need in every province for a Live-stock 
Division with a separate allotment of funds for livo-stoek improvement Work 
and controlled by a livestock expert whose whole time is devoted to thnt sub- 
-°°k. is probable that the ultimate solution in each province will he found 
in the _ eventual establishment of unified department nnder one Minister 
embracing Plant Industry, Animal Industry, the control nnd prevention of 
animal disenscs. tho marketing of crop nnd animal products nnd rural co-opera- 
tion with technical heads for the appropriate divisions. . 

Resolution 2. 


Additional staff of nil grades is required for livestock work n 
T.ivp=iZfc h ?i-”“ tlon , of n 0,nss oC trained stockmen : Provided thnt 
Division bas nn adequate supervising staff. 

Resolution 3. 


tuc neau ui 




use sLnhfb 0 BUS ? csted for the consideration of provinces that the best possible 
W bo “' ldc o£ listing staff aud, in particular, thnt in those provinces 
clear* division 1 C ? mpIctely provincialised their veterinary staffs there should be n 
responsible for°tL rcs P? ns 'bility f or veterinnry work. Local bodies might he 
ordinary diwjL ,ho “aintcnunoc 0 f veterinary hospitals for the treatment of 
assistant snr and - cn sunltios and should retain control of the veterinary 
ant rar W ons^,i <: ? nircd for *Unt purpose. The rest of the ratennn^ i^nd- 
of Veterinary c„i form a disease control staff at the disposal of the Diwtore 
m livestock iMpmement"^^ 080 ,ls ' ,ist ' ,nts Tendcr R " bstnnhn1 iL, ' ,stancc 
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SUBJECT No. 4. 


Resolution. 

The Conference being convinced of the need for a greater attention to the 
improvement of fodder and its best use and for deliberate crop-planning directed 
to the greater production of fodder crops recommends that such special effort 
should be made and such planning should form part of the regular propaganda 
by the agricultural staff in all Provinces. Details must vary greatly with local 
conditions but tile fullest advantage should be taken of all favourable opportuni- 
ties such as are afforded by the spread of highyiolding varieties of cash crops 
and the development of more intensive cultivation due to new irrigation facilities. 

Resolution. 

The Conference recommends that the above Resolutions be commended to the 
notice of Indian States for their careful consideration and sncli action within their 
own territories as may suit their special conditions. 
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APPENDIX H. 


Notes on subjects discussed at the Cattle Conference held at Simla, on 
the 25th and 26th May, 1037. 


SUBJECT No. 1. 

The setting up of suitable provincial cattla improvement funds on the lines 
suggested by tho Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of Agriculture as 
the best means of following up His Excellency the Viceroy’s campaign for 
providing breeding bulls. 


Xotc by Imperial Council of Agricultural llescarch. 


Though there nrc a few outstanding examples of individual effort it is 
broadly correct to say that cnttlc improvement wort in India is carried on by 
Government cither independently or through, certain private or semi-official 
organisations. Tlio activities of Government include the breeding of bull-, in 
Farms and distribution in villages of these halls ns well ns other approved 
nnimnls bred by jirivalc individuals. In the past each province has pressed the 
need for some system of subsidy cither for the purchase or maintenance of these 
animals or both. The system differs from place to place, hut in essence it is 
cither tho payment of a fixed sum of money for maintenance, the offer of u hull 
free, n contribution towards its purchase, or pome other form of premium. In 
ninny instances the cost thus incurred is shared by the local Government and 
the District Boards. The number of hulls thus distributed in each province is 
quite inadequate to effect any mnrkcd improvement on the huge livestock 
population, hut the response received to the appcnl issued by His Excellency 
the Viceroy for the donation of pedigree hulls hn-s been so good that this should 
go a long way to fill up the paps, provided that suitable organisations nro set 
up to secure continuity 0 £ effort. Two of the chief desiderata are : — (•) to 
make arrangements for the registration of the accredited progeny of nil approved 
hulls, a point which will he elaborated later, and (it) the establishment m each 
province of a cnttlc improvement fnnd ndnptod to local conditions, as recom- 
mended by (ho Animal Husbandry Wing or the Board of Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry last December. 


, I". discussing measures necessary for giving full effect to the scheme o 
cattle improvement initiated bv His Excellency the Viceroy, the Advisorv twara 
Inl Pcrial Council of Agricultural Research, nt its meeting held m 
, .^commended trier, alia that for the maintenance of hulls it is ncecssaTy t 
estnhhsh definite tuuds, tho proceed! of which should bo devoted partly fo -th“ 
purchase of bull, nm | partly to tlicir maintenance. This recommendation not 
n,mt rC i Sra tfcc necessity for funds hut also emphasises that, whenever hulls arc 
V h Tjf? u |° r i. l>r S Sclltcd - adequate provision should bo made for their maintenance, 
wliirii Improvement Sub-Committee of the Animal Husbandry Wing, 

that h in future Jlnilr ?5 in December 1030, went a step farther and recommended 
suitable SrolT- no Clft oE n hull should bo accepted unless it is accompanied by 
made idOOtil Ere .u”’ n ’f int ™ nncr - It will ho recollected that such provision was 
his cr^apli E ®*Heney's original gift and by many of tho donors who followed 


fund Controlled b? what .. 1 ? needed in each province and State is a pen 
money available.,* n) l° permanent organisation, which will see ft 
Perhaps be largolv „ m W . a to the best possible advantage, and which 

b ‘y un-offleml in character. • 
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Certain tentative steps have already been taken. At tbe Centre there has 
been set tip a fund, which is composed of donations received by His Excellency 
the Viceroy direct, and contributions from this are being utilised in the manner 
speeifled by Ike donor. 

Tu Madras it is proposed to start a central fund out of donations received. 
This fund will be dealt with by the Provincial Economic Council and distributed 
as required to District Boards. 

In Bombay some difficulty is being met with in utilising the donation' 
because some donors desire to earmark their gifts for particular villages m a 
manner incompatible with any definite scheme of livestock improvement. 
Attempts are being made to create a Central fund to bo placed at the disposal 
of tbe Livestock Expert for use for Cattle improvement. 

In the Punjab all moneys are paid to District Boards for supplementing 
their normal efforts at cattle improvement.' 

The Cattle Breeding policy of the United Provinces is controlled by a Pro- 
vincial Board. This Board has District Cattle Improvement Committees under 
it, and all donated funds are allotted to these committees. 

In Bihar and the Central Provinces, Provincial Cattle Breeding Associations 
have been formed, and these will presumably have funds at their disposal for 
distribution. 

A Cattle Breeding Society has been formed in Orissa with His Excellency 
the Governor as Chairman. It is proposed that this Society shall purchase and 
maintain bulls and control breeding policy. 

In Assam it is proposed to establish a Cattle-Breeding Association for the 
Province, with local branches. This Association will control breeding work 
and will deal with the donations of hulls and money received. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, it is proposed that all funds collected 
and donations received should be used to supplement the bull subsidy scheme 
they have in force. No separate organisation has yet been provided. 

It will he observed from the ubovc that there is considerable variation in 
the organisations which are being set up in the different provinces to deal with 
the matter, but absolute uniformity cannot bo expected and indeed is not advis- 
able, providing the arrangements for the collection and distribution of funds 
are of a permanent character, and that both officials and non-officials interested 
in livestock improvement arc represented on the board of control. 

The establishment of such funds has been recommended primarily with the 
object u£ providing funds for the maintenance of pedigree or approved hulls, 
but it might also be used to provide some of the staff so urgently needed for 
recording the performances of the stock of these animals, so that demonstrations 
of the improvement effected may lie arranged for display at agricultural exhibi- 
tions, cattle shows, etc. This involves the recording of tbe services of approved 
hulls, the registration of their progeny, the maintenance of provincial registers 
for approved animals, the opening of provincial herd books for specified breeds 
in selected areas, and milk recording when milch breeds arc being dealt with. 
Of the above items, the first four will usually he performed by the person in 
charge ot the hull and the executive staff of the department charged with live- 
stock improvement, but in regard to milk recording in the villages, tbe Animal 
Husbandry Wing which met in Madras in December 1036 held that this could 
not he done without special staff. The importance of making a commencement 
in this direction in certain areas, however, is obvious and any funds that could 
be spared for the special subordinate staff required would he well spent. 
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SUBJECT No. 2. 

The improvement of grass lands and the better utilisation of waste and snrplus 
land for fodder production and the initial stops to be taken in that direction 
by the various appropriate agencies. 


Note by Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

This, particular subject on the agenda bristles with administrative difficulties 
but the main lines to be followed in improving grass Innds are fairly well-known. 

The Hoyal Commission on Agriculture remarked “ We are well aware of 
the dfficulties likely to be met with in practice in getting owners of cattle to 
adopt more rational methods of utilising the diminishing grazing areas of India, 
but the poverty of so large a proportion of the breeding herds of the country is 
such a serious handicap to the improvement of agriculture, and the manage- 
ment of the available grnz-ng lands is so bad, tlint n great effort to alter existing 
conditions is necessary, and is indeed long overdue ”. 

In considering this question, it must bo remembered that grazing lands 
in India are of two kinds, vie. : — those administered by the Forest Department 
and those under private ownership or included in the term “ waste lands 

A s regards British India, the Royal Commission pointed ont that of the . 
total area of land about 20 per cent, is administered by the Forest Department 
and 45 per cent, is classified ns " cultivable waste ” or “ lnnd not available for 
cultivation ” and it made the recommendation thnt the classification of this 
large area representing G5 per cent, of the totnl area of British India should he 
re-examined with a view to providing better grazing facilities for India’s live- 
stock. 

With reference to the area now administered by the Forest Department, 
the Commission stated “ The ideal to be aimed at in all provinces is to distinguish 
between land which is suitnblo neither for timber, fuel plantations nor for 
ordinary cultivation, but may possess possibilities for development ns fodder 
reserves and grazing grounds ”, while in regard to waste land it remarked 
"We think it likely that within these vast areas there could be found much 
lnnd which, although unsuited for commercial nfforestation, might be used to 
grow fuel nnd provide better grazing thnn it now does ". 

An important step to give effect to these recommendations of the Royal 
Commission was to hold, in connection with the last Animnl Husbandry Wing 
meeting of the Board of Agriculture, a preliminary meeting of forest and 
other officers in Madras in December 193G nnd a copy of the report of that 
Conference is attached to this note. 

Thnt report will no doubt be read with great interest by those studying 
this subject, but attention may be drawn to some of its salient fentures. 

In the first plaee, it points ont that of the four mnin groups into which 
reserved forest land is usually divided, only groups (c) and (d), vie. : poor 
coppice, scrub or thorn forests, and true pastures are suitable for use to any 
extent for grazing. Several methods of improvement which have been 
introduced are referred to nnd other lines awaiting investigation nro mentioned, 
such, as the “ safetv incidence ” of various types of grassland nnd the 
i vn,uc of different grasses. The question of exercising control, 

whether by the levy of enhanced fees or otherwise, is also raised. It seems to 
. mtent on of the Committee thnt the initiation of further measures of 
improvement should he left to the Forest Department, but it would appear 
“ “at the Standing Fodder nnd Grazing Committee, which is tccoiu- 

raenaed for eaoh province under Part II of the report, should be in a position 
° ™ ak , c recommendations nnd give advice in regard to the treatment of the 
areas classed as (e) and (d). 
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Attention is invited to the conclusions of the Committee on this part of 
the report, particularly to the statement that power to control both periods of 
closure and numbers utilising the grazing is absolutely essential to proper 
management and should be provided, if necessary, by legislation. 


One striking point that emerges from this report is the fact that in the 
live provinces examined, vis. United Provinces, Madras, Punjab, Central 
Piovinces and Bombay only 8A million out of 97 millions of cattle are iu a 
position to nvnil themselves of forest grazing, so that obviously the better 
utilisation of waste lands is a matter of more economic importance. Forest 
grazing lands, however, can make an important contribution to the subject 
as in them control can more easily and quickly be applied. Their value as 
demonstration arens is great. Cases in point are the greatly improved growth 
of grnss in some of the Punjab hilly tracts, where bunding work to prevent 
soil erosion has been enrried out, the reclamation work in the Jamna-Chambal 
ravines by the United Provinces Forest Department, the exact and continuous 
work in Bombay which includes both pasture improvement and land conserva- 
tion, and the introduction into certain areas in Assam, where cattle are kept 
under ranching conditions, of better method for selecting their breeding bulls, 
castration of the surplus made animnls, and vaccination against contagious 
disease. 


As already observed, the Royal Commission on Agriculture recommended 
10 years ago that systematic investigation of the possibilities of waste lands a3 
producers of fodder and fuel should be undertaken, but it seems that, with a 
few notable exceptions, no effort in this direction has yet been made. Owing 
to the large increase in population that is taking place in India, with a conse- 
quent demand for more land for cultivation, this problem is now a very urgent 
one. The Conference of Forest Officers also emphasised this point and as an 
illustration of what might be done they quote the case of certain XJsar lands iu 
tlie United Provinces where, simply by closing the lands to grazing during 
the monsoon, the yield of hay has risen in 6 years from 2.75 maunds to 15 
niaunds per acre. 


In order to implement the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
a wide scale the Special Committee of Forest Officers recommended the setting 
up of a Fodder and Grazing Committee in each province. These recommenda- 
tions were accepted by the Animal Husbandry "Wing of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, with the modification that each Provincial Committee should include a 
botanist and an agriculturist, and also a veterinary officer if the animal 
husbandry officer did not possess veterinary qualifications. These Committees 
will undertake the re-elnssificntion of waste land outside Government forests 
and select nreas fit for the production of fodder or for use as grazing grounds. 
They will also advise the local Governments ns to the best agency for the manage- 
ment of such lands, and will, no doubt, indicate the lines along which investiga- 
tions are needed and improvements in management arc required, and it is pro- 
posed that their work should he co-ordinated by a Special Fodder and Grazing 
Committee of flic Imperial Conneil of Agricultural Research. 


As it is proposed that the latter Committee should meet at the next 
meeting oE the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
in September 1937, it is desirable (hat the Provincial Committees should be set 
up without delay, so that their representatives nt the central meeting will he 
in a position to describe the special problems in each province and arrive at 
general conclusions in regard to the main lines of improvement to be followed 
throughout India. * 
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REPORT OP TDB PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE ON THE BETTER 
UTILIZATION OP FOREST AREAS FOR GRAZING. 

Terms or reference. 

(i) To examine the existing methods o£ management o£ forest grazing 
areas vith a view to ensure that they provide the best type o£ grazing and are 
used as far ns possible for the preservation and improvement of the best type 
of cattle ; and 

(if) the possibilities of developing the utilization of ravine and other 
derelict land outs dc Government forests for grazing purposes in order to 
supplement the facilities for grazing provided in Government forests, nnd to 
make recommendations. 


Retort — Part I. 


The preliminary conference convened for the consideration of item 31 of 
the Agenda — The Better Utilization of Forest Areas for Grazing — lms had 
placed before it full reports from all Provinces nnd Presidencies. These reports 
have included detailed statistics of incidences of grazing on forest land, per- 
centages of the total cattle nnd live-stock populations which utilize forest grazing, 
and percentages of forest land to totnl areas. These figures, though of the 
greatest interest, cover so wide a variety of conditions that it is not possible to 
compress them into a brief report. Selected figures also might give a false 
impression of the position ns a whole. It lias therefore been decided to deal 
with the subject on broad general lines for India ns a whole. 


2. Grasses resemble trees in constituting crops with a wide diversity of 
utility. But, considering their value ns a cheap source Df fodder it seems that 
grasses have lieeu strangely neglected in the past, both ns regards detailed 
scientific research into their individual nutritive properties and as regard* 
investigations into the best methods of their treatment ns crops. The layman is 
apt to consider nil grasses os producing grazing, just in the same way at he 
tends to assume that nil trees produce timber : m each case a uniform commodity 
provided by nature with no, or only trivial, assistance from man. All Forcol 
Offirei.., as producers of timber, realize the deplorable fallacy in such ideas. Also 
ns managers of land, Forest Officers have a considerable interest in the 
occurrence and utilization of grasses, though usually only ns a side lino to their 
main business. The natural occurrence of grasses ns well as of tree* is 
governed by a combination of the fnetors of topography, climate and soil. And 
in India, generally speaking, the grasses take an important place in the vegeta- 
tion under conditions which normally inhibit the production of the best timber. 

, . ®- A I0 ugh, but convenient, general classification of the vegetation in areas 
i . 1 ® om ® ''ndor the management of the Forest Department in India dis- 
tinguishes four main types 


(a) The coniferous forests of the Himalayas. 
fi>) All other timber forests. 

(c) Poor pole, scrub or thorn forests. 

M) True pastures. 

here the undcgmwfZ* . cr levels the chir pine forests (Fintts longifolia). 
quality Closures ls ty ? WR .'l>' gross which provides grazing of indifferent 
° vp r. the rent 0 f ,/ re Prodnction 0 f the pine crop are the only closures made 
giazine , mder . • area in the Punjab and Kumnon Himalaya unrestricted 

tor fire protection an/ rn "? e ‘ !sio > 1 ‘t is permitted. Early bnrn’ng is cnrixrd out 
nothing m 0Te can be donc f 0 improve the grazing. At 
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hieher elevations the forests consist typicnlly of deodar (Cedrus deodara) and 
the first beneath which the forest floor is usually bare of all plants suitable for 
grazing other than a few weeds during the rains. 

4 In class (b) are placed other forests yielding timber, os visualised m 
Resolution no. 22-F. of 19th October 18D4. It includes the great sal ( Shorea 
robusta) belt of the foot-hills and parts of the Central Provinces, Orissa and 
Ohota Nagpur, the better quality teak ( Teclona grandis) forests of the Central 
Provinces, Bombay and Madrns, and the tropical evergreen forests of southern 
and western India’. In these areas grazing is usually of little value and where 
carried" out under rights, is generally harmful. In the miscellaneous forests 
included in sal divisions, grazing is carried on under the prescriptions of the 
local forest working plans. These plans take into account all privileges and 
rights acknowledged under the Revenue settlements in force in the districts 
concerned. They nre invariably scrutinized by the Revenue authorities before 
being sanctioned by Government. Subject to careful avoidance of any inter- 
fcience with the acknowledged rights and privileges, closures to grazing are 
usual lv applied solely with reference to the avoidance of physical injury to 
vouii"'* tree crops after exploitation of mature timber. Owing to the fnct thut 
"climatic conditions which are suitable for the growth of timber forests arc acldom 
such that fodder grasses can take any place in the climatic climax vegetation, 
the grazing available is usually of the coarsest quality and in little demand. 

6. Class (c). — Poor Coppice, scrub or thorn forest covers the great bulk 
of the remainder of the lands controlled by the Forest Department. In some 
provinces this class also extends over large acreages of private lands or lands 
classiHiid as “ cultivable waste ” under the Revenue Department. In other 
provinces in accordance with the policy of (lie Government of India, which was 
introduced in their Resolution no. 17-A-105 of lotli July 1891 calling for tripartite 
1 classification of all land into : 

(1) ’ Cultivation, 

(2) Pastures nnd Fodder Reserves. 

(3) Forests properly so called. 

Much land was formally notified as Reserved Forest simply for adminis- 
trative convenience in order that it might be brought under some organized 
■ management. The objective was specifically stated in the Resolution not 
necessarily to be the production of trees, and the agency for management was 
not necessarily to be the Forest Department. It was also clearly laid down 
that pastnres''mcant grazing grounds which were to be brought nndcr a definite 
system of management. Such land is usually in areas of light rainfall and 
carries a crop consisting principally of grasses and shrubs, interspersed more 
or less profusely witli pom pole, scrub or thorn. forest in accordance with local 
increase or decrease of soil moisture. A considerable percentage of it might 
therefore lie designated as wooded pasture. Unfortunately, because of the light 
rainfall, this type of natural vegetation is highly vulnerable to ill-treatment 
and much more easily destroyed than vegetation with a heavier rainfall. It 
was therefore in greatest need of careful management. But the histoiy of 
thpto Innds has almost always been that, until recent years, not only have they 
Ttccivcd the least scientific management : they have also frequently been, in all 
senses of the. phrase, n “no-man’s land ”. In the Bombay Presidency in 
1898 and again in 1910 large areas in the Deccan, totalling roughly 1,500,000 
acres, were removed from the control of the Forest Department nnd placed 
under tlic Revenue Department who have neither the staff, the time, nor in 
the majority of cases the technical knowledge, to regulate tie grazing utiiiza- 
I < ln 01 D’ way. In the Madras Presidency in 1924 somo 3,400 square miles 
o. lands formerly mnnngcd by the Forest Department were transferred to 
control by village pnnaolinynts. In its latest review. of the working of these 
forest panehayats in Madras Presidency the Board of Revenue has remarked 
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that, “ Most of the Collectors report that the ordinary revenue staff has net 
been able to devote the requisite attention to the panehayats with the result 
that many of them are left to take cure of themselves. The forests have in 
consequence deteriorated to some extent 

0. In areas in this class (e) which are still under organized management 
by the Forest Department grazing is regulated by the prescriptions of the local 
Forest Working Plans, and in the past these prescriptions were usually similar 
to those for timber forests. In recent years however, as these plans have 
come up for revision, the grass crops have received increasing consideration 
in conjunction with the tree crops, since the former frequently represent an 
important part of the climax vegetation under the climatic conditions in which 
these pole, scrub and thorn forests occur. In the Central Provinces every 
Woiking Plan includes an elaborate grazing settlement. When the Work- 
ing Plan is completed as far as silviculture is concerned and approved by the 
Chief Conservator of Foiests, Government appoints a Special Revenue Ollicpr 
to examine and report on its effect on the local population, and a most import- 
ant part of his work is the grazing settlement. This is put up in skeleton by 
the Working Plan Officer and he and the Special Revenue Officer work out the 
details on tour together. The forests are divided up into grazing units, which 
are geographical areas, fixed on the demand for grazing. Where demand is 
heavy units mny be small, usually a few thousand acres, but perhaps as small 
ns a few hundred. Where demand is light, units are large and may be several 
hundred square miles. Each unit is then examined in detail. The average 
area open to grazing is calculated by deducting the average area closed from 
the total area. From the incidence for the type which varies from 1 ta 3 
acres per head, the number of cattle admissible is then calculated. This is 
compared with demand as obtained', from post figures and by enquiry direct 
from the villages concerned. When exclusions are necessary, cattle from 
villages at a distance or which graze only occasionally are first excluded 5 some- 
times transfers can be made to other units almost as convenient but this requires 
careful arrangement. If the demand is still in excess of the number admissible 
exclusions are made by classes. Plough cattle up to four per plough are 
admitted first, under the head of privileged cattle. After that ordinary oattle 
(or m lch cattle) are admitted up to four per plongh. After that additional 
and commercial cattle can be admitted up to the limit. As an example in some 
units of Nimar division, four privileged cattle and two ordinary _ cattle 
arc admitted, per plough. ISach wait is described and defined in the 
Working Plan and if grazing demand is fairly heavy the villages allowed 
to graze are listed to the unit. Such a system for the control and manage- 
ment of grazing areas is to be highly commended. In one division in the 
Madras Presidency (viz., Ncllore), an ancient system known as the Kancha 
'ystem prevails. This division is noted for its superior class of cattle. Under 
the kancha system the grazing area is divided into convenient blocks which are 
leased. The lessee (the kanchadar) issues permits to the ryots at rates ranging 
irom 4 annas to Its. 1-8-0. He is hound by the terms of his agreement to 
protect the block, to close it to grazing for three months commencing with the 
monsoon, and to limit the admission of cattle to the possibility. This system 
“S 8 ?? contributed to the preservation of the fine breed of cattle for which 
free bTtsSii 18 f ? ao . as - Elsewhere. in India grazing in this type of forest is 
onlv bee e without any restriction in number, with the result that not 

but ernsiL 1 w ts bcon iuinea both for the production of wood and grass, 
erosion lias become a major problem. 

of closure ? rov 5 “ces, in Enndolkand and Ajmer, a special point is made 

improvement .^‘“g during the four monsoon months and slow and steady 
is open to ^ as “"“Pared with neighbouring village waste which 

Plnirs^rorSaharjmnmr 0 ^' Grazing throughout the year. The Forest Working 
oanaranpur, Gouda and Banda divisions, prescribe up to two square 
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ln il ts q£ new plantations to be made annually in which a mixture of timber 
species (chiefly Dalbcrgia sissoo. Acacia catechu and Bombax inalabaricum ) are 
raised with a varying proportion of fodder species for lopping (e.g., TcrminaUas, 
Bauhinias, Kydia cnli/cina, etc.). These plantations arc made in lines 
between temporary cultivation of field crops and after the cultivation is 
abandoned the subsequent grass crop is generally decidedly better than that, 
formerly occupying the ground. Useless bushes nnd shrubs have also been 
eradicated by the cultivation. 

In Bombay Presidency spooinl rotations for the improvement of the grass 
crops have been introduced in East Khandesh district for all the areas of this 
class under the management of the Forest Department. Each compact area 
is divided into convenient blocks and each block is subdivided into five com- 
partments each of which receives the same treatment on a five-year cycle. This 
treatment is as follows : — •, 

Ycat. Grn 2 o. ' Close. 

t . . ISth Juno to 31st August, 21 months 1st September to 14th June, 0} months. 

2 . . 1st Novomber to 14th June, 7 j months 15th June to 3Ut October, 4 J months. 

3 .. 1st September to 14th June, 0{ months 15th Juno to 31st August, 2} months. 

4 . . lGth Juno to 14th Juno, 12 months . . ' .... 

• 6 .. 16 th Juno to 14th Juno, 12 months ... • .... 


This hcqucncc results in grazing being available in the following compartments 
of each block during each year of the eyele 


Yoar. 




15th Juno to 
31st August. 

1 st September 
to I4th Juno. 

1 st November 
to 14th June. 

I .. 

M 

.. 

.. 

.. 1, 2, 3 

2, 3, 4 

2, 3. 4, tr 

2 

.. 

" 

.• 

.. 2. 3. 4 

3, 4. 5 

3, 4. B, 1 

3 .. 

.. 

.. 

•• 

. . 3, 4, B 

4, C, 1 

4, B, 1, 2 ! 

4 .. 

-- 


•• 

.. 4, B, 1 

B, 1. 2 , 

B, 1, 2, 3 

5 .. 

• . 

, . 

.. 

.. 5, 1, 2 

1, 2, 3 » 

1, 2, 3, 4 


This cycle is superimposed on a 30-ycnr foiling cycle for coppioc poles and fneL 
The system has been in force for 5 years and has resulted in definite improve- 
ment in the quality nnd quantity of the grasses. A similar system with some 
slight modifications has now been proposed for introduction in the whole of the 
adjoining district of West Khandesh. 

Iu the Punjab the Forest Department is powerless to introduce improve- 
ments owing to the fact that unrestricted free grazing has been given ns a right. 
The foot-hills have in consequence been denuded of their vegetation and the 
consequent erosion of these tertiary rooks Is appalling.’ The question of the 
ameliorative treatment of areas outside the control of the Forest Department 
is dealt with under Part II of our terms of reference. All that need be said 
hero is that generally the high hopes as to the future of areas handed over 
for management by pnnehnyats, advisory hoards, nnd similar bodies do not 
nppuar to have been realized. Grasses emphatically form a very specialized 
type of crop and just as for trees or field crops expert knowledge and skilled 
management are essenf ‘ 
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7. The lost elites of land class (d) consists of true grazing grounds where 
grn-s nnd not trees is the climax vegetation. So fur us the Forcat Depart - 
incut sphere ol control is concerned these lire limited to the Alpine pasture! 
and the considerable areas ill the Terai in the United Provinces nnd Assam. 
In neither cate are any special step, considered to he nere-sary at present foi 
the improvcincnt ol the gra^s -dock. In the terni grazing improves the quality 
of ttii. herbage ivlnch otherivise is excessively coarse. The Alpine pastaics 
arc too remote lor any control to he feadhle. 

8. Figures put before 11 s make very clear the faet that the grazing which 
can be made available in lands in charge of (he Forest Department 
can f.\eit only an almost trivial intlwnee upon the vast problem of 
the impiovement of Iudin's livestock as a whole. Hrpre entatives from the 
United Provinces, Madras, Punjab, Central Provinces and Dnmhny have 
been present at this preliminary eonferenee and the following summitry taken 
Jroni official figure-. gives the numbers of live lock i, hich at present utilize fore -t 
grazing and their incidence per acre For (omp.irpon with the above arc given 
the total livestock populations in each of the nliove provinces anil for the whole 
of India. These figures have he, n further analyzed so ns to *du>w the propor- 
tion of livestock which obtain grazing in fore t lands, and their incidence per 
square mile. For eompaiMJii with the above the incidence is given of all the 
remaining cuttle in each piovinre on hind' which may he considered ns pos- 
sible available for grazin'.- outside forest land-. These include all lands which 
are classified cither ns nnt available for cultivation, or ns rnltivnblr waste 
excluding fellow. 

„ I'orftt tiro^ing /.mid*. 

Total arcs An a op’n Numbers of Mat stmt. la thousands uillr. Numbers per 
of fonst to grating hj forn-rt J crazing Miimc mil- 

rrovinrc. lands in insq'inn-r ' ,nr np-n area 

square mile, llutlalocs. Cows Sheep Others. Total, nnd acreage 
miles nnd nnd available per 

1 Hillocks, goals. head. 

Acs. 


United Province* 

0,000 

4.0lai 

110 

883 

2SO 

10 

1.269 

*jnn 

A 

Madras 

10,000 

11,000 

100 

1,370 

732 

. . 

2,210 

168 

4 

Punjab 

6,200 

4,700 

217 

son 

1.6.77 

r»r» 

2.726 

6S0 

1-1 

Central Provinces 

10,100 

17,000 

312 

2,600 

.700 

r» 

3,117 

183 

3-3 

Bombay 

1-1,000 

12,100 

3.73 

1,611 

6-12 

17 

2.120 

10.7 

3-2.7 

Total 

GO, COO 

r.2,100 

1.IC0 

7,133 

3.3S1 

so 

11.700 

22G 

2-8 


J035 Crums Figure* fnr lota > (irr'tnrl population* in thousand*. 
United Provinces excluding Kumoan 
Madras , . 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 
Bombav 


Totals 

Rest of British Indio 
Indian States 60 per cent. 


Total All.India 


0,293 

23,177 

10,002 

818 

43,290 

0,817 

17,71*0 

18,700 

203 

•13.510 

0,018 

9,702 

8.689 

1,398 

2.7,827 

2,101 

11,0.70 

2,103 

18.7 

10,222 

2,613 

7,118 

3,790 

200 

13,0.71 

20,80,7 

09,8.77 

13,271 

2,801 

1,42,800 

4,708 

42,117 

16,111 

639 

62,56.7 

12,3,71 

42,022 

33,762 

1,790 

89,016 

43,801 

1,64,02G 

02,137 

6,133 

2.96,280 
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Estimated areas available for grazing outside forest lauds and numbers of 
1 livestock which are not in a position to take advantage of grazing in forest 
lands. 


Province. 

1 


Livestock 

in 

millions. 

Area 
available. 
(Square miles.) 

Incidence 
per square 
mdo. 

1 

United Provinces 


42 

31,000 

1,336 

l 

(Madras 


41-3 

51,000 

801 

Punjab 


23 

42,000 

548 

Central Provinces and Borar 


13*1 

30,000 

437 

Bombay 

• - 

11*5 

40,000 

287 


These figures show that the numbers of livestock which are in a position to 
take advantage of facilities for grazing in forest lands are only a very small 
fraction of the whole livestock population. The figures are for cattle alone : — 


United Provinces 
v % 

madras . . 

Punjab . . 

Central Provinces 
Bombay . . 


.. 1 

million out of 321 millions. 

.. li 

ft 

ft 

241 „ 

.. 1 

ft 

If 

ID 

.. 3 

ft 

»» 

14 

.. 2 

ft 

»» 

10 


This gives for these 6 provinces, only 84 million out of a total of 97 millions. 

AVe are not in a position to state whether any, and if so, what proportion 
of this vast livestock population may be fairly considered as uneconomic. Prom 
such figures ns arc at our disposal the indications seem to be rather that distri- 
bution °nnd quality rather than quantity are faulty, and that while there is pro- 
bably a shortage of good working bullocks in the areas of intensive cultivation, 

i lthere is certainty an excess of scrub animals in the areas where cultivation is 
least extensive and grazing lands are commonest. How far this can be cor- 
related with* the production of cultivated fodder crops we are also not in a 
position to give any definite opinion but figures have been quoted to us in the 
speoifie example of the Meerut and Muzafiarnngar districts in the United Pro- 
f vincca as compared with Jhansi district in the same province. It has been 

slated that cattle in the former districts appear to be superior to those in 
[Jluinsi. \ It is a fact that in Meerut and Muzafiarnagar there are some 200 
to 250 acres of cultivated fodder crops and only 250 acres of grazing lands to 
every 1,900 head of cattle ; whereas in Jhansi there are 750 to 1,000 acres oi 
grazing lands and only 1 acre of cultivated fodder crops to every 1,000 head 
of cattle. 

For forest lands in the five provinces represented at this Conference 
the incidence of grazing varies from 1.1 acre per head in the Punjab to 4 acres 
l per Load m Madras and averages 2.8 acres. But these lands include all the 
LG1EHL 
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dense timber forests, in which there is very little real grazing available- More- 
over the figures are “ over-all ” averages for very large areas, a quite high 
percentage of which arc utterly remote from all cultivation and habitation. 
There can therefore bo no question that the incidence on the fringes of forest 
lands, near villages, and also around sources of water-supply m the interior 
where temporary or semi-permanent ramps may be set up, must be quite un- 
reasonably high. Everyone who has made a study of grazing management has 
repeatedly emphasized the fact that, not only is improvement in the quality oi 
the grasses impossible, but deterioration is practically inevitable unless the 
incidence of utilization can be controlled. Such control must include limitation 


of numbers ns well ns period of utilization. Closures in rotation will amelio- 
rate the condition of the crop ; but full control of the numbers admitted to graze 
is essential for real improvement. Wc lmvc no exact information as to what 
may be the correct figures for numbers per aerc. Obviously it must vary greatly 
in every locality, being dependent not only upon natural vegetation bnt also 
upon the result of past treatment. Nor have wc any information as to the 
varying quality of forest grasses. From observation it appears likely that 
the relatively coarse grasses of the timber forests arc probably poor in nutri- 
ents v and useful only as roughage. The fine grasses of our (c) class pole, 
eerul'i or thorn forests are much better. There is a generally accepted 


empirical figure that about two acres per head of cattle is the minimum average 
which can be permitted with safety. Bnt it is our opinion that both these 
questions of safety incidence, in various types of grass land and the nutritive 
qualities of different grasses are deserving of special research. Unfortunate- 
ly up to now in all provinces except the Central Provinces, the safe incidence 
of utilization lias been of purely academic interest. The charging of reason- 
able fees for grazing could be an indirect metbod of control. Tn the Punjab the 
vast majority and in the United Provinces some 08 per cent, of the animals utiliz- 
ing grazing in forest lands arc allowed to do so free, ns an admitted right. In 
other provinces free grazing is frequently allowed in greater or lesser propor- 
tion as a privilege. But everywhere those animals which are required to pay 
fees are charged merely some token amount. which bears no relntiou whatever 
to the economic value of the grazing at their disposal. These fees vary in 
amonnt bnt are usually between two and eight annas per annum for bull 3 / 
bullocks and cows and twelve annns to rupees two for buffaloes. Calves arc 
usually allowed free. Sheep and goats in the Punjab pay three-fourths and 
two annas respectively per annum. Those token payments also usually curry 
with them legal permission to graze over such extensive areas, for example 
m Bombay Presidency roughly 3,000 square miles, that any control is. «•“>* 
mitically made impossible. Simultaneously the low rate charged actively 
lends to encourage the increase in numbers of useless animals. Yet even these 
trivial amounts are made the subject for agitation as is shown by numerous 
e a es m Provincial Legislative Councils and also in the Council of State. 
Ti *! ?v,t se ? t r? os ^’ on seBlns to us to he a typical example of a vicious circle, 
ouotml irf *' e P art ment has demonstrated alreadv, as is shown by the examples 
luanncempn? 6 above, that much improvement is possible, by proper 

lands of c la« the < l unl >ty and quantity of the grazing available hi forest 

crops, however' alt*! control of the animals utilizing the improved 

evasive grazinsr tu SU °® im P r °vements are inevitably quickly dissipated by ex- 
Eurvival of still i ^ fnorei y serve, during their existence, to encourage tbe 
late of uniform / r ^ er numbers of uneconomic scrub animals- A very 
*«eived and tlu> Courages this process even further. The trivial fee 
V° n / »nd Still morn! 61 !? o£ ’* ra ? te<i effort combine to discourage the contmua- 
"aeroupon the viii ° elusion, of any improvements which will cost money. 

doe3 nothing S® re i. : not oonaturaliy, complain that the Forest 
6 Bilate fo t fr ec the money it receives from them and therefore liie Y 
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10. Our terms of reference also require us. lo consider -whether tlic exist* 
in" methods of management of forc'-t glazing areas ensure thnt these are used 
us* fur as po-sibte for the preservation and improvement of the best typo of 
cattle. At various times and places the possibilities of exclusion and admit- 
tance according to quality or type of animal have been considered. The con- 
clusion has been that any such procedure involves such didicullies ns to be 
impracticable. Tins is of emir-e no reason why fnitlior efforts should not 
he made in this direction- Limitation by quality however prosupjio-p-, limita- 
tion oi numbers- and the latter is nroc-sarily antecedent (o the iormcr. Here 
r.piiiii tlierelorc, the rlintging of reasonable fee- might produce the desired 
r c suit. IVe de-site n'-o to cinplinsizc the point thnt grazing ground- upon 
which unlimited numbers of iivi-stoeh can lie maintained ut no, or enlirelj 
trivial, cost inevitably become a factor enroll rag ng the deterioration of live- 
stock. There can equally he no question that these same grounds, with pro- 
per management, should, and could, be a valuable factor in the improvement 
of ttie cattle of India. IVc are advised that, especially for maintaining the 
quality of draught breeds of rattle, grazing is a most desirable supplement lo 
stall feeding. Control, involving limitation of numbers Tfs may In- ncrr®-nry, 
over the cattle utilizing the grazing in forest lands is a crucial necessity with- 
out which proper management is impossible. Limitation’ can ho effected in 
two wavs : "directly by executive order or indirectly hv economic pressure 
through foes. By the first method full control can he exercised and must 
vest in an expert" in order to insure ns far as possible that proper lisp is made 
of this power. The .second method is indirect, uncertain and probably some- 
what slow iu taking effect, and may be open to political misinterpretation as 
nn increase in taxation. Its exact financial effects are difficult to forecast, 
but would increase Hie revenue at present received in most ’ provinces very con- 
siderably. The precise manner in which control should hi- provided is there- 
fore ti matter of policy which Government alone enn decide. 

11. Onr considered conclusions are— 

(1) That there is scope for further improvement in the quality and 

quantity of grazing produced by forest lnnils of the type which 
nt present carry principally poor pole scrub' or thorn forest and 
for the improvement of the amenities of grazing by the provision 
of better water-supplies, 

(2) Thnt such improvement can only he effected by flic provision of 

scientific management by a eoinpetent staff. 

(3) Thaf power to control both periods of closure and numbers utiliz- 

ing tlic grazing is absolutely essential to proper inniingcmcnl and 
must bo provided, if necessary, by legislation. 

(4) That, proper management must involve expenditure which will not 

he immediately remunerative, and from which even the ultimate 
returns will very probably lie mostly indirect. The mode of pro- 
vision of the neeessnr.v funds must be decided by Government. 
Such expenditure should not be imposed as a further burden upon 
tlic budgets of commercial or quasi-commercial departments. 

Paht II. 

12. Turning now to the second of onr terms of reference, nr., "to examine 
the possibilities of developing the utilization of ravine and other derelict lnnd 
Government forests for grazing purposes in order to supplement the 
facilities for grazing provided in Government forests, and to make recommenda- 
tions we would like to point out, nt the very outset, that it is impossible “ to 
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supplement the facilities ” in Government forests for grazing for all the 
cattle in India. An overwhelming majority can never get near Government 
forest)- and even with the most intensive utilization of the land available, the 
total fodder-supply from grazing grounds in Government forests must always 
be far short of actual requirements. 


13. Out of the 97 million cattle in the Punjab, United Provinces, Central 
Provinces, Bombay and Madras, only Si million con visit tbe forests ; and it is 
desirable that better arrangements should be made for the fodder requirements 
of the remainder. The desirability of investigating tho possibilities of utili- 
zation, for tbe purpose of fodder production, of ravine and derelict lands out- 
side the forest is clearly indicated. The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
pointed out that about 20 per cent, of tho total area of British India is adminis- 
tered by the Forest Department and another 45 per cent, is classified as “ culti- 
vable waste or land not available for cultivation ” : and recommended that the 
classification should be re-examined with a view to proriding better grazing 
facilities for India’s livestock. Tbe Commission stated, " The ideal to be 
aimed at 'in all provinces is to distinguish between land which is suitable for 
the growth' of good timber trees or for fuel plantations, and land which is suit- 
able neither for timber, fuel plantations nor for ordinary cultivation, but may 
possess possibilities for development as fodder reserves and grazing grounds." 
The Commission further recommended that after reclassification such areas 
should be administered by a special branch of the Forest Department as a 
demonstration of what can he done under scientific control. The report con- 
tinues “ Nor do we think it likely that it will ever receive the attention that 
should he given to it unless it is placed under the management of a division of 
the 1 Forest/ Department directly responsible for its development ”, 'Willi 
regmd to the areas classed as “ cultivable waste ” and “ land not available foi 
cultivation,” the Commission remarked, “We think it likely that within these 
vast areas there could be found much land which, althongh unsuited for com- 
mercial afforestation, might, if placed under the charge of a Minor Forest 
division, he used to grow fuel and provide better grazing than it now does 

14. Onr reply to the first of our terms of reference shows that such re- 
classification of areas now under the control of the Forest Department is un- 


necessary. This classification has already been done ; and at every revision 
of a working plan of any forest division (generally every ten years) a complete 
re-snn cy of the area is carried out ; tbe classification is brought up to date and 
the management is modified accordingly. The Central Provinces have elabo- 
rate grazing plans, evolved with tbe co-operation of the Revenue Department, 
which are incorporated in each working plan. In the United Prorinccs and 
in other provinces where conditions so necessitate, working plans make separate 
provision for grazing facilities in grazing working circles. 

15. The reclassification of areas described ns “ cultivable waste nnd land 
not available for cultivation ’ ’ (hereinafter referred to as waste land) Iyinff oul " 
side Government forests is, on the other hand, extremely desirable and should 
he carried out as early as possible. It is likely that the existing classification 
j -i" * olm d to be out of date considering the rapid strides that Agncnlture 
and Forestry have made during the last few decades. We think it probable that 
a Ian- percentage of such waste lands (in whichever province they exist) can 
no improved m a vast majority of cases. The extent to which improvement is 
possible depends naturally on the conditions that obtain in different provinces 
t? ““f ™ 3 wa3te is the property of the State, in others of private individuals. 
£ „ -u ? r< \ 5nb i eot to various land-revenue systems nnd no generalization 
Ij, ™ this connexion we wish to draw attention to the results obtam- 


hav JL, m. p „ , “oy in spite of grazing having been permitted alter 
' harvest. The following are the fifures of an actual research espc™*® 1 
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mid have been supplied to us by Mr. Smylliics {for details reference rtlityi'be 
uuuic to the Appendix) : — 

Hny. 

Year. Mnuiuls 

per acre. 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 


2.75 

3.00 

5.00 

9.75 
9.25 

15.00 


Those figures show an increase of 500 to 700 per cent, in 6J years. 

16. On the poorer quality of soils the Forest Department in the United 
Provinces have made some thousands of acres of fuel and fodder plantations in 
Sahnrnnpur and Bnhraich division by means of plantations with field crops 
at practically no cost. With controlled lopping and coppice it is hoped .to 
obtain, according to Mr. Smythics* forecast, 600 tons of green leaf fodder and 
1,600 tons of firewood per square mile of plantation per annum. The afforesta- 
tion of ravine land in Ettawnh district is another instance of the possibility 
of utilizing otherwise unproductive lnnd. Ilcro good management was able 
to improve the grass crop and stop erosion. 


17. There arc. we believe, possibilities of extending fodder plantations in 
co-operation with private owners where the wnste land is owned by individuals 
or communities. The creation of such plantations and fodder reserves should 
cause a substantial reduction in the quantity of cowdung now used ns fuel. 


38. While convinced of the possibilities of improving wnste lands, we are 
definitely of opinion that the reclassification of such waste lands (ns visualized 
by the Royal Commission) cannot be left to any single department of a Pro- 
vincial Government. We recommend in every province the formation of a 
permanent Standing Fodder and Grazing Committee composed of officers de- 
puted for the purpose by the Forest and Revenue Departments and an Animal 
Husbandry Officer. This permanent Committee for each province should act 
ns the Provincial Committee of a new Grazing Sub-Committee of the Imperial 
Conncil of Agricultural Research, which would then he in a position to co- 
ordinate tlie work for the whole of India. The problem is an nll-Imlin pro- 
blem, but the detniled solutions must he provincial. 

39. The Provincial Fodder and Grazing Committees should investigate 
the Tcclassiflcation of waste land outside Government forests and selcpt areas 
fit for the production of fodder or for management ns grazing grounds nnd 
should make proposals for the control nnd management of such lands. Our 
recommendations enn only apply to wnste lands to which the Government right 
of management is clenr and undisputed. Wo hope however tlmt private owners 
may, in course of time, he induced to manage their wastes on scientific lines 
provided tlmt some organization is brought into existence for their nssistnnce. 


20. We have considered the question of agency required for the manage- 
ment of areas selected for fodder and grazing purposes nnd wj? are of opinion 
that the Provincial Fodder nnd Grazing Committees would bo best able to advise 
the Local Government whnt may be the' most suitable ngciiey for this purposo, 
In addition the Provincial Committees should draw up schemes for rcsearoh 
on approved snhjocts for submission to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Kesonrcii tor grants in aid for these investigations. 

21. In brief our conclusions and recommendations therefore nrc 

(3) That there is great scope for the introduction of proper mnnnge- 
in lands which up to the present time have been outside the 
orbit of the activities of any of the technical departments. 



(2) That tin* organization nC Mich improvements aliould vc«t in special 
Standing l’oddcr and Grazing Committee to hr formed in each 
province and tlint th**ir activities should be co-ordinated by a new 
Fodder and Gracing S«b-Cominittee of the I:n|>erial Council of 
Agricultural Hesenrcli. 

Cliairnnn. 

C. G. Triton. C IK., Jiisjieetur-Gcncrnl of Forests to the Govenunent 
of India. 

Mrnhrri. 

T. A. Witimmu*. J.V.S., Chief Cen ervn*or of Fore-!*, Madras. 

It,. A. Smitijii I.F.S., Conserve lor of Fine' Is, United Provinces. 

C. M. I.FS. t t'on creator of Fon- 1 Fintrnl Provinces. 

II. A. Gm.tvi*. r. Deputy Conservator of Ion ts, Hominy. 

X. F. Mohan, I.F.S , Dtputy Conservator of Fornts, the Funj.th. 

IF. S. Ilru», I’linjnh Veterinary Firvire. 

It. I). 1’Aun, Madras Civil Service, 


AI’ITJXIIIX. 

Statistics of Makhdoompnr Ur.vr experiment, United Provinces, 

1. This experiment Mrrt-*d .Inly 1011 by the Fore t lCe«cnrch llracch, 
United Province*.) of 32} acre i was started to ti't the possibilities of improving 
fodder supplies I rum t;-* r plains (the area of vvhieh in the United Frounces u 
8, OHO stjnnre milt s, ter greater than the total area of tJovernment (ore-t). The 
control of the cTjeTiMi tit is eomplete, and the data obtained nrr therefore 
reliable. 

2. The lay-out 1* a* follona : — 

-III plot* nod •ol<-/ 'of*.-— Complete protection every monsoon June to Nov- 
ember. 

Hof 1-1 — Ora- rut every year in November, ami then open to un- 
restricted pra.-ng for ‘it months. 

Plot 1-2 — Gie s rut every year in November, nrul then protected from 
grazing. 

Plots 2-1 and 2-2— One nnd a half year*’ complete rest. Thereafter 
ti rated as Mib-pIoN 1-1 and 1-2 respectively. 

Plot -t — Five and n half *.»ars* complete rest. GrnKs rut for firrt time 
in November IIJU. 


Year. , 

All 

fic’in t i*i rwn'U of Iny |>‘r an*. 





Sul. pin*. 

Puli-pW, 

F»il»*plot. 

Piet. 


1991 

l-l . 

n,i*» 

1*2. 

2.1. 

2«2. 

nil. 

4. 

ml. 

1. All h w i* nit and 

1932 

t*n 

4-7 r. 

r.*7r» 

i-r> 

nil. 

dried f»»r to day 

1933 

8*0 

9*25 


ti*n 

nil. 

and then wcirlml 

1931 

9*75 

12*0 

£•25 

10*0 

nil. 

in November cacli 

1035 

1030 

0*25 

11*75 

£-0 

10*3 

nil. 

\ eir. 

2. Tl.c of 1032, 

1B«0 

20-0 

15*5 

j;*o 

18-0 

1033 anil 103') 

Total to date 

41*75 

C0*.r, 

-12-0 

51*9 

18*0 

mon-ryin of 1P3G 

030 green props 

18*0 

28*0 

18*0 

22-0 

23*0 
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The tentative conclusions which the above figures indicate are — 

(i) That protection from grazing during the rains has a remarkable 
progressive effect on increasing grass production (all sub-plots). 

{it) That opening to grazing (after hay-making) for .six months each 
year does not check the increasing grnss production, but slows it 
down (c/. sub-plots 1-1 and 2-1 with 1-2 and 2-2). (It should be 
realized however that cattle have removed a certain amount of 
'stubble after hay-making in sub-plots 1-1 and 2-1.) 

{Hi) That continued complete closure both to grass-cutting and grazing 
serves no purpose, and results in a waste of annual yield (cf. six- 
year total of plot 4 with other plots). 

(iv) That total monsoon rainfall is an important factor, good rains mean- 
ing good hay crop. (This was well-known years ago in the Affore- 
station division.) 

Taking 2.75 mounds per acre as the initial yield of hay after one monsoon pro- 
tection, the increase per acre per annum after 5$ years has been 600 to 700 
per cent, in the sub-plots protected from grazing (1-2, 2-2 and .4) and over 500 
per cent, in the sub-plots (1-1 and 2-1) with six months’ grazing allowed (but 
the good monsoon of 1930 may possibly have swelled this remarkable resuit 
unduly). The experiment is continuing, and the Research Branch will publish 
results in due course. 


SUBJECT No. 3. 

The need far increased technical' personnel required for livestock improvement 

work through India. 

»'•* . 

Note "by Imperial Council of Agricultural Nescarch, 

“India having acquired so bilge a cattle population and the size of the 
animals in many tracts having fallen so low, the task d£ reversing the process 
of deterioration and of improving the livestock of the country is now a gigantic 
one ; but on improvement in its cattle depends to a degree that is .little 
understood the prosperity of its agriculture and the task must be faced. Unless 
substantial changes in the existing management of cattle are introduced, a 
progressive deterioration in the quality of the cattle is to be feared.” 

The above quotation from the report of the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture, 1927, is taken ns the text of this note, for it sums up so admirably the posi- 
tion of cattle in India as it was in 1927, and ns it still largely is at the present 
time, in spite of much effort that has boon expended on the subject in the last 
10 years. 

The stimulus that has recently been given to cattle breeding has brought 
the importance of this subject vividly before the public, but there is still a long 
way to go before it will be possible to say that the management of cattle and 
livestock in the villages of this country lias reached the stage when their further 
deterioration has been arrested : much less that ’ their improvement on a large 
scale has been commenced. 

To carry out this rather ambitions programme, which, as the Royal Com- 
mission quite rightly says, is a task that must be faced, it is desirable that 
Governments themselves' should ‘ take the lead and provide on organisation 
composed of suitably trained personnel, who will investigate the fundamental 
aspects of the subject at research Institutes and experimental, farms in the first 
place and 'later carry their results into the villages where they can be given 
practical effect. ; 
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Th'o first part of this programme has now been to a great extent provided. 
The Government of India have recently re-organised the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute, Muktesar, which deals with the pathological problems arising 
in the livestock industry, including the question of too control of contagions 
diseases, an enlarged Animal Nutrition Institute for the investigation of funda- 
mental problems connected with the feeding of livestock is in process of being 
built, and an enquiry has recently been made into the requirements of the 
Dairy industry, and financial provision has already been made for an expansion 
of the activities of the Central Dairy Institute. 

In the provinces investigational work on fodder is being undertaken at 
several centres, and in all provinces and several States, cattle breeding farms 
aro now maintained and the breeding of pedigree stock of practically all our 
recognised draught and milch breeds is carried on with a view to providing 
approved naimals to those who require them for stud purposes. 

The personnel required for such research Institutes and laboratories as 
those referred to above is comparatively easy to obtain, for the duties of each 
post fall within fairly narrow limits and the actual number to be filled is not 
large, but the staffing of cattle farms requires rather more consideration, fox 
here aptitude for the work and technical training have both to be considered. 
In this connection attention may be drawn to the recommendation of the Royal 
Commissision on Agriculture on this subject which was "We favour the appoint- 
ment of Veterinary Officers who display a special bent or aptitude for stock 
improvement to posts at livestock farms. We think it likely that graduates of 
Indian Veterinary Colleges would often prove useful recruits to the staff of 
such farms 


The curriculum of provincial Veterinary Colleges has been under review on 
several occasions recently, and recommendations have bocn made by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research which, if adopted, should ensure that the 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon of the future is even more useful in livestock 
improvement work than he was when the Royal Commission made the above 
remarks. In addition, the Government of India arc considering a scheme which 
has been put forward for the training in this country of higher grade Verterinary 
graduates, whose curriculum will include all those subjects required by the 
complete animal husbnndman, 

• when wo "urn to the question of technical personnel for extension work 

1,1 toe inllagcs that most difficulties arise, for here tho field, in regard to both tho 
nr ’^ quality of the work to he performed, is almost unlimited and in 
w S £ “jrs of financial stress it is obviously not practicable to suggest for this 
work the introductioin of a large body of highly paid men trained solely in 
livestock improvement work. 


, Question hss, however, been under the consideration of several different 

° daring the past few years and some definite recommendations have been 
maue, nut before enumerating these, it will be advisable to draw attention to 
of too n 13 appended below, by Colonel Olver, Animal Husbandry Expert 
livestock ' XL™"®!? , a comprehensive survey „f the whole question of 

cattle . an3 s ^ ffws very dearly what must be done m India if 

the coantrT^HttTto V? ^ Ule high standard wo desire and the people of 
livestock " ™ obtain the toaxwrom amount of benefit obtainable from their 


nffice^’at ft!? i in ™ rKcnlnT the necessity for the employment of 

requirements of «,„°r who are experts in the subject and devoted to the 

of the Roval CoiZs. ■ . ln dustry in this country, and too recommendation 

"ay a i n ' Jp* i 3I °n on Agriculture on this point may also be quoted. They 

7“ ore Of opinion tw hnnortance of the (livestock improvement) work 
In c«h province. A ast . one whole-time officer should bo employed off it 

mere the improvement of several distinct types of cattle is 
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being attempted, carefully trained experts should be placed in charge of each 
section of the work”. 

The second part of the recommendation is ot particular interest at the 
present time, -when so much attention is being paid to the question of improving 
the milk supply of the country, and, no doubt, some provinces will consider 
the advisability of making special provision for this part of the subject. 

One more point on which _ emphasis may be laid is the necessity, when 
selecting livestock officers, to remember that any amount of technical training 
will not necessarily make a man a good judge of animals. What is required 
in these officers, in common parlance, is a good “eye” for an animal and this 
is usually born in a man or it may be developed as a result of constant associa- 
tion with animnls from youth upwards. 

The staff which these livestock officers are to be given for extension of 
controlled breeding work in the villages is a matter of great importance and 
on the adequacy of this largely rests the success of the operations. In some 
provinces the executive staff of the Agriculture Department and in others of 
the Veterinary Department is used for' livestock improvement work, but it is 
to be feared that in at least some cases this is looked on somewhat ns n side- 
line and is apt to bo over-shadowed by other duties. Obviously, as a matter 
of economy, as much use ns possible should be made of suitable existing staffs, 
but the employment of the subordinate staff of the Veterinary Department on 
this type of work will he greatly hampered m some provinces while the existing 
arrangement, under which many of the staff are lent as whole-timo servants to 
local bodies, remains. • 

In local agricultural, veterinary and forest colleges, much might be done 
to give the training imparted to the students a bias in the direction of live- 
stock improvement, which should provide carh province with a number of 
scientifically trained men interested in the extension of (lie work, who would 
make useful assistants to the livestock officers in those provinces in which tho 
Toutine staff of the department in charge of livestock improvement requires 
more expert assistance, cither for ordinary supervising duties nr for particu- 
lar types of work. 

To turn to some specific recommendations, the Advisory Hoard of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, when considering the cattle improve- 
ment scheme initiated by His Excellency the Viceroy, recommended that for 
every 50 approved bulls at stnd one suitably quliflod inspector and subordinate 
staff should be provided, and it also recommended that, in order that the scheme 
may result in lasting benefit to the country, the following items of work should 
receive particular attention : — 

(n) The registration of tho accredited progeny of approved bulls ; 

(6) The maintenance of the bulls through a fund to be established in each 
province ; 

(«) The formation of cattle breeding Societies, holding of cattle shows 
and awaTd of sanads ; 

fd) The castration of all inferior stock ; 

(c) The permanent protection against Rinderpest of all registered stock 
free of cost. 

Another important recommendation, which, if adopted, will provide a cheap 
agency for village extension work, was that made by the Animal Husbandry 
Wing, of the Board of Agriculture which met in Madras in December 1036. This 
meeting has recommended the recruitment from amongst tile ryot classes of 
youths interested j n livestock and after a short period of training to be employed 
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os Stoclunai ou a suggested pay o£ Rs, 25 — J — 35 per mensem; on Uio following 
duties 

(1) Dressing nnd compounding, 

(2) Castration, 

(3) Treatment of simple nnd minor ailments, 

(4) Rendering assistance in vaccination and inoculation work, 

(5) Registration of nceieditcd stock, including tattooing nnd branding of 

animals 

(G) Collection of specimens nnil demonstrations in field work connected 
mth special investigations 

(7) Work in connection with dipping operations, 

(8) Propaganda work in connection with general sanitary conditions, 

/laving of carcasses, etc.. 

(!)) Generally to advise village folk on the care and management of 
niiimnls. 

If the last item is taken to include some instruction in the better feeding of eattlc 
and the production of clean milk, such a body of men should do much, at a 
comparatively low cO't, to augment the efforts of the more highly trained per- 
sonnel, which has been di-cus-od above, to produce the improvement desired in 
the livestock industry of tiie country. 


Livestock improvement in India by Colonel A. Olver, O.B., C.M.G., F.R C.Y.S., 

Animal Husbandry Expert, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

Since His Excellency the Marquis nf Linlithgow became Viceroy of India, 
there has been a great an atoning of interest in the improvement of live- 
stock and of cattle in particular. The matter Iins been ropcnteilly discussed 
with provincial representatives, and this note is intended to put together in 
comprehensive form recommendations and conclusions ns to the lines nlong winch 
it seems that the deveh pment of livestock nnd livestock industry should pro- 
ceed in India. 

General Condition s. — Prom the tli-eu-'ioiis which have taken place it is 
evident! v agieed that ns far ns rattle are concerned, the only sound policy for 
the plains of India is to improve the best indigenous breeds, by systematic 
selection .uni proper feeding and management, since European .breeds have proved 
generally mi ’Me, even under the best conditions, to maintain themselves satis- 
factorily with . ii the tropics. This general principle has been found to apply 
in the ease of milch goats rd-c), hut in the i .i-e of poultry imported European 
breeds thrive well nnd .seem on the whole to be le-s susceptible to disease loan 
the ordinary villag. fowl. In the ease of sheep, it has generally been found 
difficult to maintain Emopeen binds in the pinin', though 'nine success ' n '.’ L ’ cn 
obtained in establishing «ro - hied merino sheep for the production of belter 
wool. In lior-e-, the iinpinvement effected by imported stock has been very 
great, though the expense of lee-ing high grade stock is generally beyond the 
means of the ordinary breeder. In the en-o of donkeys, the imported jack Jins 
done lunch to impnm* villio-e stock. 

h.ipror-mrn' r>( Cattle . — Tt is now abundantly clear that the efforts which 
were made in the past to improve rattle bv breeding limited numbers on pro- 
vincial farms lias, m most provinces bad little lasting effect on the ‘mile of tne 
relatively enormous numbers to he dealt with. The reasons for this arc no 
difficult to understand for it is obvious that the numbers of suitable sires wnien 
could be produced, on ordinary Government farm' of Hunted extent, could never 
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be sufficient directly to affect more thnn an almost infinitesimal proportion of 
the huge numbers which exist. Moreover, fatal changes of policy, or change 
of control or for financial or other reasons, have intervened to dash any hope 
of achieving the extensive results which might have been obtained by skilful 
handling, on a definite programme, of such limited numbers of sires as wore 
generally available. 

On the other hand, in provinces where systematic measures for the improve- 
ment of livestock have been carried on generation after generation by animal 
husbandry organisations, such as the Veterinary Department of the Punjab, 
and to a limited extent the livestock sections of certain provinces and States, 
steady improvement has been effected corresponding with the extent to which 
the Deportment concerned lias been expert in animal husbandry work and 
devoted to the care and development of livestock. 

1 Furthermore, where due attention has been paid to purity of blood the 
improvement 1 ms been maintained ami an inteiest in pedigree stock aroused, 
which augurs well for the future ; provided that adequate measures are taken 
to maintain proper pedigree registration. 

In view, however, of the steady reduction which is taking plnco in gracing 
areas, and the circumstance- in which breeding is generally carried on in 
India, it seems clear timt degeneration of stock is likely to continue unless more 
adequate steps are taken and a larger ptopoilion of funds arc allotted for 
their better care and development. At present, for the whole of India, includ- 
ing the Punjab, the total allotment for Animal husbandry, including Veterinary 
work of all kinds, is only about half of the total allotted for plant husbandry, 
and it seems clear that the first essential for the systematic improvement of 
livestock in India is an adequate Animal husbandry organisation, in each pro- 
vince or State, with no other interests to consider than the welfare and economio 
exploitation of stock, and with a more adequate share of the total amount 
of money allocated for the development of agriculture ns n whole. Indeed 
it doo.-i not socm reasonable to expect adequate or lasting results in Hie im- 
provement of livestock or in the profitable development of Animal industry 
unless and until such organisations are everywhere available. 

The constitution nud control of such organisations, and the powers and 
funds to he placed at their dispo-al, are thus mntters of vital importance 
which need to he very carefully considcied by provinces and States. It is 
not merely a question of veterinary or agricultural control, but it seems obvious 
that to develop livestock properly such departments should he under the con- 
trol of suitably trained specialists in such work, devoted solely to the interests 
of livestock. 

Selection of Jlreccl anrl Ti/pc. — Given a .suitable Animal husbandry depait- 
ment. ttic first thing to lie done is to consider what kind of stock is to be 
raised, and it is es-cntial at the outset to arrive at -onnd decisions as to the 
particular breeds and type- which are likely to suit the circumstances 
and localities in which breeding is to be parried on. At the risk of stating 
the obvious, it must he pointed out that nowhere in the world is it sound 
policy to attempt to produce a type of stock which not naturally suited to the 
local conditions of soil, climate and environment. That high class stock ran 
be produced in areas wlncli are not naturally .suitable for them, there is 310 
question, but the ’cost of doing so is prohibitive for the ordinary breeder and, . 
upart from the constant struggle against adverse circumstances which would 
lie entailed, there is the difficulty that — if of a breed or type different from 
the local stock — the male progeny, when used as sires, would he likely to do 
more harm than good. Moreover, in order to obtain fre«h blood nnd to main- 
tain type in the parent herd, it would be necessary constantly to import oires 
from elsewhere. 
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Type . — The decision ns to the particular type to be bred, c.g., working 
typo or milch type, is another matter which retjuircs very careful considera- 
tion since, in nli breeding work, strict breeding to a typo nml unbroken con- 
tinuity of policy, are nil-important. In this connection, the question whether 
it is feasible to' produce cattle which will breed true for a combination— in high 
degree — of working capacity, with a capacity for milk production, is one of 
the matters which has to be considered. This question has already been dis- 
cussed at length in my note. “The Inadequacy of Dual Purpose Cattle as the 
Goal in Cattle Breeding in India’’, the point of which appears to have been 
missed by many. In that note it wns not intended to deny that it is po-sible 
tor an ‘■•Xpert breeder to neliicvc duality of pnrpise — up to n certain point — 
provided that lie is at liberty tj> select freely nn<l to discard animals which 
do not show the de-ired combination of factors. But it ‘coins obvious that the 
Indian pnn=nnt, who is not in any way an expert breeder of pedigree stock, and 
wlio maintains usually not more than one or two coivsin a village herd, to meet 
his own requirements, cannot ho]>o to he in this position. lie is not permitted 
by his religion to slaughter entile and can only hope nt best to he nblo to 
mate his cow with n sin* of the type he wishes fo emphnsiro in the progeny. 
If tie wants more milk, lie would like to lie aide to mate his cow to a milking- 
type bull, and would have n much belter elmnre of getting a high yielding heifer 
tiinn if only .Inal purpose sires wen* available. If lie requires more power- 
ful work cattle, he would naturally prefer a sire of a pure working type. 
Ordinary ci mmcrrinl stork are commonly bred on these lines even in advanced 
countries, lmt it is n tmi«m that to make and mninfnin progre-s-, the breeder 
of pedigree stork must apeeinli-e nil the time on one partirnlnr type. 

For dairying in particular it is necessary to specialise, since if the milk 
producer is to have a fair chance of making n financial success of his business, 
hc_ must have high grade inileli cattle, mid for that reason, in nreas where 
daily stock arc largely bred, it is essential to develop high milking strains. 
Where the sale of bullocks is the traditional policy, breeding specially for work is 
likely still to lie earned on liy somi-nomadie professional breeders so long as 
suitable gr.wiiig reninins available nt low cost. 

Between these extremes lie the great mnjority of cultivators who keep one 
or two row-, and produce les.. specialised *• general utility ’’ Ftoek which, 
though usefnl for their requirement-, cannot, in view of their heterogeneous 
origin, he relied upon to breed true nml therefore cannot he described ns 
“dual purpose” stock in its strict sense. To develop and maintain Indian, 
village cattle as true breeding dual purpose stock wonld moreover be n collossal 
undertaking. 

Furthermore, though much is said of the breeding of dual purpose catlto 
in this country, the method usually adopted appears to ’1)0 to pay strict^ atten- 
tion to milk recording and to retain the best milking strains 'until such time as 
definite signs of unsuitability for draught purpnsrs appear m the progeny. 
When that time comes the breeder will he fared with a decision whether to- re- 
tain any high yielding milk strains thus evolved, or to destroy the advance thus 
achieved by crossing back to a working type hull. What the answer must be 
in the interest of progress is not difficult to foresee and in the meantime, more 
milk is being bred into the stock. Along these lines so long ns promising 
dairy strains are not crossed hack to n work type hull there need he no objec- 
tion to so-called dual purpose breeding hut liigli capacity for work and for 
milk, production arc physiologically incompatible, and instances are not want- 
ing in India where attempts to retain these factors, in equal degree, in one and 
the same strain, have led to marked deterioration of previously valuable stork. 
For beyond n certain point any marked advance in either direction must be 
cancelled out and tbc work must to tbnt ovtoni Vcomo R’=yphcn- while, any 
progress towards fixation of n tvpo which should breed true for cither 
factor in high degree, must constantly he vitiated. ' 
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Even the combination of milking capacity with meat production, qualities 
which arc not so incoinpntinhle as are capacity for work and milk production, 
has been given up in other countries, and it seems certain that a similar 
policy must eventually fail in India since it will not produce that definite 
segregation of types which lias been found essential in every progressive 
country in the world, 

Tlie choice ns to which type of hull to use must however largely be influ- 
enced by local consideration mid the aim of governments should be to provide the 
type most needed in the locality or, where pontile and 1 advisable, to make 
milking typo ns well 11s working type bulls available. Where the supply of liquid 
milk is a profitable undertaking and where there are good facilities for the produc- 
tion of fodder crops, the choice would obviously fnll on the dmry type, but the ordi- 
nary cultivator should ns far as possible lie in a position to choose the type of siro he 
considers the most suitable for his particular rows and for his requirements. 

Coir or She Buffalo — Similarly, a choice has to lie made as to whether cows 
or she buffaloes are to be maintained. Here again these is some diversity of 
opinion nud the choice is likely ultimately to be governed by financial consider- 
ations ; though there is another aspect to he considered. Where abundance of 
coarse fodder is available, and where the production of gliec is a major consi- 
deration, or where liquid milk is produced for sale — usually by unscrupulous 
and uncontrolled hawkers — the she buffalo is at present commonly preferred. 
But investigation lias shown that pure-bred cow« of certain Indian breeds of 
entile can, in n comparatively few years, lie improved by proper feeding and 
management to a point where they rnn compete successfully with the buffalo in 
economy of milk or lnitter-fal production, In view therefore of the greater 
general utility of cows, as compared with buffaloes, in flint they produce better 
working nnimnls ns well ns milk, and of the important fnct (hat cows' milk is 
a much better food, particularly for children, than buffaloes’ milk watered 
down to the same level of butter fat. the question whether cows should not be 
bred and ns well fed and maintained ns are slie-lmffnlocs is one which merits 
careful study. 

The It reeding of Working-Type Cattle. — In areas where the demand for 
milk and dairy products is limited and where facilities exist for raising cattle 
on extensive grazing, the brrrdinc of working-type nnimnls is the traditional 
policy and seems likely to continue because it is difficult to carry on dairying 
under the semi-nomndic conditions of life of such breeders. But it is per- 
haps not sufficiently known that oven among breeders of workng bullocks a 
great deal of their total income is derived from the sale of gliec ; e.g., we have 
recently been shown, by representatives of large numbers of professional cnttle 
dealers and breeders in Western India, some of whom llicmsclv'e 3 breed and rear 
large numbers of working bullocks, that the income derived from their sale is 
not much more than one-fourth of that derived from the sale of ghee and other 
dairy products. The position is somewhat similnr in other pnrts of India and 
owing to the growing realisation of thr essential importance of milk in human 
diet, it seems likely that the market for liquid milk will improve, while already 
in certain largo nrens, milk collection for ghee or cream production is being 
organised on a big scale through tho use of small cream separators. Thus, 
milk seems likely to become more nnd more an important consideration for 
the breeder of work cattle. 

Capabilities of Indigenous Breeds as mileh eattlc. — A careful analysis of 
available records has shown that in different parts of Tndin there are breeds, 
of pure Indian rattle, which respond readily to proper treatment nnd which 
posses* considerable potentialities for milk production. But to ensure rapid 
progress it >s obvious that milking strains must systematically he segregated 
out from the nnlinnry, entile of tho country nnd mated with bulls, of known 
pedigree, from cows rif high milk yields. In this way, in course of time, defi- 
nite milking type Indian cattle should become available which could bo relied 
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upon to lirc^ il true fur milk itiul in urw of th< preat need for such cattle, the 
Imperial Council of Ajmeulturnl lk~e\*ireli i“ now i-ugr.ped m ijiititutmj; ofilrinl 
herd hooka lor kiii **1 tin* In t known milch hr< i d-. ot India. 

( ru'—bryi Jiir!n-Kur,'/nan fiiMle.— lor }i .ir, past it has h< i n demim-tnit'd 
hy m^nn-ation. .mb n-> t U*- Military I 'airy I 'ana , that iro- -hnil cattle from 
Indian tmri hy mum nt l.tirop* an lito id. ti. pit.* <n :(.>• I,, .uy capital and re- 
rttirni,; i-vpi-nilituir mvolvid, »■■■ j;i areally under tWir special conditions of 
iti.M..«Mi.i at, is. !■• jitiitlt.ihh. daisy amra'd • than ordinary Jndi-n vov. Oa 
tin ntlim liii ml. ll rre i miiji’i i.iihi.r. to thus that v.b'rr control i made. 
<1«|>I‘- <>•" in* vp* rt, th>' pm*, ml ot • acli a polny h.-il to immediate |n, - ot tyjvt, 
rijnd diftcm rat i'H: I'lnl I.is:!i i*on ptibihty to di r’ 

Jim a jiolii y ot c:v hi tin.'; tilth I.tiruju . u catth is not in tnv case 
v.itlin tin- 1 1 ..eh ot tin oiilinary Indian indl. pr.alurcr, v ho j. no*. , t 
lib* tty to di \ titd In* ly i.iumnt a huh ih* n*»t iii.eh the required standard. 
Mori n\* i, -inre .a h*i ■■ tiiii*- i rc'jmrid to *<«• the tc tilt, of a po’iry and tlnro 
i- a mlui.il tmdit.cy ot individual hinder- to rijuat hri c imp experiments — in 
i pite ot privum in' far*- nt t-l idi thiy ta.tv not In- nv.nrf — it is nice s.vy to 

( irijdia i t- a- ’•tr«*f!*!y -• ji -ihh- that -y tiumtir improvement of the la-t in- 

iIijji lioi'i lirn-i|< ot Indian cuttle i- the only practicable policy tor the micralitv 
ot the pinpl". 

itn d«»;> hi o'er Got i n.ru n| r*itilrt>I. — It mm*, penornlly agreed nt-o that in 

India it i- r-.ential to mnke provision for orpani ed breeding control in the 

V illr.j;i , end that in all lire, ding unih-r (iovi-rnnient control n iletlnite long 
Tit tip* polity for improving local hrecd . .should lie laid down and Miitahle provi- 
cinn made to i-iiMitr that it rl-.nll not lie rlimiRi-d, except after full considera- 
tion of nil the O' lies involved. 

Hueli a matter, in which irreparable harm mey easily he ilonr, sdiould not 
in ehoft he lelt to the [ortonal predilettion of a director who, in present cir- 
cumstance , may not he n spee:ali-l in any branch of animal husbandry nr 
devoted Milidv to the intenstH of livestock. Moreover, -Ii'in;; that it i- an 
impossibility to produce on Government forms the very large number.- of 
pediyrie hid] • which are ri-.plircd for ma- . improvement of cattle, it if mi r that 
the onliti’try prriviticinl rattle fnnn of limited extent should a- n rule lie utili-cd 
primarily lor ptv ervirif: outstanding strains of the he-t indip. nous breeds and 
lor the systematic development and n-eordint,* of |N*di*:rec milch naininh rather 
than in ntti mptiny to produce dual puipe-e stock. 

It is agreed that for Ihc improvement of the prncralily of stork of n pro- 
vince or Mate nlianre niu't he placed upon systematic breeding rontrot in the 
villages, nt first concentrated m area- vlicrr the h** ! cattle exist, and later 
extend* d. ns rircum-taRre pennil, into It > forrard areas. Ax time j,vr< ,*m 
and n type heroines i-tabli tied, pvoij animats from r. Icctrd rtoek t-’-ouM 'Jo* 
Tiyi t< ii ii a- p'lre-tin ,1. v.hile all infirior mail* should he r.s.trrtcd rid *ne 
retvic's of Rtipnirid hulls recorded. In the cave of dairy cattle, strirt rcMirdinj; 
of milk yields i- l-err- ary v.Iu r* ver po-sihle in order that, in coiir-e of time, 
hreeders wh-hiiii* to purchase hioh-jrradc dairy stork may* he aide to obtain 
reasonably nrmrale data ns to the performance of their ancestors. Irdccd, the 
hick id hull of known pcilirrce ha- been one of the great* -t iliflicnlfics encoun- 
tered in tarrying out the campaign of livestock improvement instituted by the 
pre-ent Viceroy. 

7h'>i •dflti'iiii nnd Cn’tratinr .. — Simultuueou dy vvilli and complementary to 
eeleeted hreedim; nlonj; the above liner it is c«er.tial to make arrnnecmrnts for 
protective inornlntion against ronlnpiour di'ense ; white the ryrtemnlic enftra- 
tinn or inferior mnler, before Ui«v enn perjvetnnte the specie, is obviously one 
of tlie most potent fnrtnrx in any programme of livestock improvement. II !•' 
in fact now generally recommended that provincial or slate legislation should 
be undertaken for eompnlsory enslmtion in selected ftren*. 
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At the second meeting o£ the Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of 
Agriculture, held in December 193C, this matter was discussed and it was 
decided to recommend that such legislation should be of a permissive nature 
and conllnud at first to small selective ureas winch could gradually be extended. 
But it was felt Hint the greatest tael would in any ease be needed in the ad- 
ministration of such an act. 

Grazing control and Fodder Production and Conscri ation . — In present cir- 
cumstances the main factor in (lie production of moderate priced work cattle is 
llio availability of suitable grazing, since fodder crops are seldom specially 
grown for such stock. Experience has, however, shown that to rear and main- 
tain the more valuable grades of stock, whether for work or milk production, 
it is necessary to malic provision for an adequate supply of fodder crops or 
other highly nutritious cattle food ; depending on whether the young stock are 
sold at an early age. to he reared by cultivators under semi-stall-fed conditions, 
or nre reared liy the dealer with his nomadic herd. In cither case it is necessary 
that some succulent food of suitable composition slinll be available throughout 
the year, particularly for young stock, but also lor breeding females. 

The best means of providing such a diet is a matter for locnl study, but 
wlien the revenue obtainable from iorcsls is compared with that from h.gh 
grade stock, reared at least partly on cultivated fodder or semi-fodder crops, 
specialty- grown to supplement or replace the available grazing, il seems clear 
that it will pay provincial and state governments to give every facility for the 
production of such crops in areas which are at present under forest of low 
value. 


To deal with this question adequately it seems essential that special com- 
mittees should lie formed as soon as possible on the lines which were recom- 
mended- by the Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of Agriculture nt its 
second meeting, held in Madras in December 193G, nftcr discussing the Keport 
ot the special Forest Grnzing Committee, which met during the previous week. 

Such Committee should obviously be thoroughly representative of all live- 
stock interests ns well ns tho interests or forestry nud crop production, and if 
on a permanent basis should he able to develop n co-ordinated long range policy 
in sucii matters' ns the control of forest and other grazing • (he devotion of more 
land to fodder and semi-crop production ; the conservation of glass' and other 
ladder as hay or silage, and to advise os to possible measures to restrict tho 
numbers of uneconomic cattle which nt present overcrowd the available grazing, 
and arc an ever-present source of infection. 

Disease Control, Feeding and ilfonoyrmcnt.— It must never be overlooked that 
I T ' l J ld proper management are most important in securing lasting 
vn»Vw‘ l * Cn 8 0C y , 5Jut >s.n°w very clear from the work of veterinary in- 
vcstigntmn officers that expert investigation will constantly be needed ot the 
« disease, ill-hcaltli and unsatisfactory development due to 

nntwrti l ’ ul , n . t '° n ’■ f 1C l? ro B. or btl *dy of "d'mb entails continual veterinary and 
animal nutrition investigation nnd research carried out iu collaboration.' 

nut V n ‘ e ? crs I more from insidious loss due to parasites or 

some of ft dcflc, ° n ? ,cs ihnn from outbreaks of tho major plngues of stock, for 
lmvo rcLn JvT 4 ,m I M,rt i| n I t , of improved and cheap methods of control 

t y bc , como . nvnl,nWc - rt seems dear, therefore, that in a connin' like 
ont policy is impracticable nnd there is constant (burner 
of rffcclion, adequate staff should be provided for the continnoiw S ,3 

nII ,° VOr , <llC JuSSraf %££$ 

r ^ df - ^"prompt ^contra^^of 
lair^«bStoi^ V nnd dnS iD ° n E ^ nd ' ninrLt"? 
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Marketing. — Marketing 13 another general factor which 1ms immense poten- 
Utilities in the improvement of livestock. 

Indeed, it is obvious that unless nnd until satisfactory markets are provided, 
for improved livestock and livestock products, few stock-owners can afford to 
spend money on the improvement of stock. On the other hand, there is ample 
evidence that the establishment of a satisfactory market, c.g., for milk or eggs, 
in any locality, immediately gives a great impetus to the better care and develop- 
ment of the class or stock concerned. 

More detailed conclusions of certain Livestock Committees which have been 
formed from lime to time tu consider measures lor the improvement of livestock 
arc given m the Appendix. 

Ot in tnl CoHiltision -: — Thus it seems clear that more adequate provision is 
ncccssaiV, in most provinces and States, for the systematic development of 
Livestock and Animal Industry. 

Moreover, it is- generally agreed by all authoritiej on human diet that a 
more adequate and better supply of milk is an outstanding need ot India todav — 
better not only as regards cleanliness, hut also in its content of piotcin and 
mineral salts which are now recognised to be of ilrst rate dietetic importance ; 
pnrticulmly for growing children and in a diet which is otherwise mainly vego- 
tarian. 

It has in fact recently been shown, by practical feeding tests in Indin nnd 
in all progressive countries, that nothing can replncu the protein, or high bio- 
logical value, nnd the mineral ‘■nits which nre contained in undiluted milk. 

To ensure n better supply of milk it is necessary however (1) to provide 
for proper conliol of the marketing of this vital commodity— which nt present is 
usually sold by insanitary, unscrupulous and inadequately controlled hawkers — , 
(2) to produce better milch animals, (2) i () furnish better facilities to ounblc 
the milk required for cities to he produced m suitable areas outside city limits, 
nnd brought in for sale under satisfactory sanitary conditions, nnd (-1) to make 
better provision for milk produced ill the villages throughout the country, to 
be collected nt suitable centres, nnd, after suitable processing, to be marketed 
ns such or in tlie form of Uhee cream, (5) to make use of skimmed milk to the 
fullest possible extent, in human diet and particularly in the feeding of growing 
children, since in it is contained the whole of the most valuable dietetic consti- 
tuents of milk, vie., the body-building proteins and mineral snlts. 

At present, in many parts of India, tlie shc-bnffnlo is for a variety of 
reasons preferred to the row ns a milch animal, but it would not bo practicable 
in. any event to provide from buffnlocs alone, the greatly increased supply of 
milk which is needed. Moreover, there arc points of considerable, dictctio 
importance m this connection which should not be overlooked, vie., owing to its 
very high though variable butter fnt content, undiluted, buffaloes milk is not 
usunlly suitable for human consumption. To mnko it suitable it needs to have 
50 per cent, or more of the errtun removed and, since undilnted cows and buffaloes 
milk have about the same percentage of protein and mineral snlts, if both are 
wntcrcd down to a suitable level of butter fat (say 3.5 per cent.), buffaloes 
milk becomes of much less feeding vnluc, particularly for growing children, 
because the protein and salts thereby become mnch more heavily diluted. 

Thus, while nothing must bo done to interfere with the production of use- 
ful work cattle, it appears that the production of more and better milch cattle 
is a matter of great importance nnd urgenoy for the welfare of the people of 
India. 

But to make satisfactory progress and provide really efficient milkers, it 
will be necessary to concentrate on high milk production’ in particular strains 
regardless of what the effect may eventually be on the capacity for work of the 
bullocks bred from these particular strains. 
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The existing supply o£ -working type cattle should in fact be more than 
implc if young stock and breeding females were better fed, but there is a great 
ihortngo of efficient milch covrs iul over India. On the other hand, it is now 
veil known that there are pure Indian breeds of cattle which have good latent 
lopacity for milk production and which respond readily and markedly to better 
leeding and management — much more so than buHalocs. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the systematic development of high yielding 
nilch strains of suitable Indian breeds of cattle, as well as of buffaloes "for 
:hcc production, is a matter of great urgency and importance to India. ' 

Owing to the high biological value of eggs in .human diet, the development 
■f poultry by systematic encouragement of pedigree breeding of selected 
luropenn breeds, is another matter of great dietetic and economic importance 
•> which far more attention needs to be given as a cottage industry. 


APPENDIX. 

The question of livestock improvement, with special reference to the pedigree 
ill scheme initiated by H. E. the Viceroy, was discussed in detail first by the 
tending Cattle Breeding Committee of the Advisory Board of the Imperial 
puncil of Agricultural liesearah held at Simla in July 1936 and then by the 
ivestock Improvement Committee of the Second Animal Husbandry Wing 
cetiag of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, held at Madras in 
icembcr 193G. The following are the conclusions and recommendations arrived 
by these committees : — 

1. In order to effect cattle improvement on a broad scale it is necessary 
catly to extend controlled breeding in areas where definite types exist and that 
bsequcntly as large numbers as possible of selected bulls .from these areas 
ould be employed in areas where at present there is no definite type. 

2. Where the cattle of an area are sufficiently pure the recording of 
proved stock in official ^herd-books should bo taken up provineinlly. Such 
lording would be quite distinct from the official registration of pedigree stook 

i dairy breeds of all-Indio importance which is now being taken up by the 
.penal Council of .Agricultural Research. 1 i 

' 3 ' In or <J er to ebsure a continuous supply of pedigree or approved bulls it 
necessary to establish pedigree breeding in selected areas. 

°[t der 40 ? nrry ° n continuous improvement it is necessary to record 

aenv 5 ^ 5T 1CeS 0t “A 1 . nppr0Vcd b “ 1,s a,ld ^ter their accredited 
r R u ?P ose 14 18 necessary to employ extra staff at the rate of 
- suitably qualified inspector and subordinate staff per 50 bulls. 

ck'under rilhAf pr T£ to J . earry ont ' atrict registration of pedigree 
ies wlihout^ecial staff ° f a ° r to -. MdGrUlkc *** rccofdinfin 

kusJmcnSho^itnlf^^^f 1 r 8 °° d C °" f ld 1,0 done if tho hcrds “"intained 
he Mtenshe v u^ted w’Z hZT**™? °*P 6nsc ’ a "4 a * Pinjrapolcs were 
Ions d I? 4 , of pedigree stock, and at such insti- 

lacemmt L’S bfcS^o thAsrrt fcaS n'?" 5 wns olso ^f^ted that 
>ir youw mni" a- the M, L ltar ? Dairy Farms to rear the best of 

far as ,? f lIJ digenons breeds and to suit tbeir breeding policy 

. ,indigenom breeds °It TrnR C n?^ ed po IC ^ °J J, bo eonntry, i.e., the improvement 
• ligenous jested that small herds of pure-bred 

alien Faring nt k Bbould le “ a »»ta,ned at Government Seed and Demon- 

ds 7 'of which SinSne 0 ^ wil* f S n t T cssni y <0 Ws the pro- 

dr maintenane*.;- d p t portly for the Purpose of bulls and partly jfor 
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S. Wliwtvtr bull* are provided by Provincial or District Cnttle Breeding 
jVsMK'intioni it is c-acutinl tiisit provision be made from the same source tor 
their innintrtiunrc. Otherwise it may not be possible to accept them. 

0. Arrangements .should be made for the castration of inferior stock in 
areas where approved built are at work. In regard to compulsory castration 
it was decided that an enabling Act would be an advantage in most provinces 
mid State'., but that it would be very neee— ary to exercise tart in its applica- 
tion. It could only be applied where the great majority of breeder* were agree- 
able nml where arrangements could be made to supply an ndequnto number of 
suit able bulls to sene the rows in the area concerned. 

10. Interest of the ryot in cattle improvement should be aroused by such 
measures as periodical rattle shows and the award of prircs nod rar.adi to 
tho-e who had taken special intere-t in entile breeding. Provincial or State 
Cattle Breeding Societies would nl*o help to nnure interest in cattle improve- 
ment hut it was considered that such nineties need be formed only when: satis- 
factory breeding control does not already exH. 

11. In order to encourage people to take interest in pedigree stock it is 
ndvisahle to give permanent protection against Itindcrpost to all registered stock 
free of cost. 

12 For tlie present, service . of approved bull" should, ns n rule, he given 
free of cost, but in certain provinces the sv-tein of charging fees should be 
developed. 


SUBJECT No. i. 


The possibility of crop planning for increased fodder production with apodal 
reference to leguminous fodder*. 

.Vote h,/ Imptriul Ceiincif of .iffneulturnl Itfitnrth. 

■ V ' s "■rll known that over the greater part of 'Indin cnttle are maintained 
on fodders produced in the village* and not ort gras*, which order 
Trst** n “*■ ninnngpment is nvailalile for only n short season of the 

residne*. mainly the straws of cereal crops, provide the greater 
{!„.■_ l: - v fodder consumed by thi« laige eattle population. The direct 

tlm moil « * " S 'festion on crop planning will be obvious from the fnct that of 
acras nm ro PP™ arra of some 2f><) million acres in British India, 201 million 
which cc "P’ ct ‘ «jy food grains and -pulses — practically all crops the straw o- 
umli-r supnini' e ?, fodder. On' tiie otlmr hand the total area in India 

acres " fodder crops, so far ns the records go. is only nlioul 3 or 4 million 

know Vi’ .*?r e *«I““!"ted with the crop production in the villages of India 
the necessiK- r ne< ' cn, . l lT ntor ” grentiv influenced in his cropping scheme* by 
the present 1 n M r V rov, ‘ hn P fodllcr for hi? cattle, nnd it is not the potro,e of 
between straw ‘nna" K .'l Rre " 1 'Iktnrbanee between the pcncral relatmnsh.p 
riderntiU L5 otl,Pr cro P s - « is, however, desired to suggest forc„„- 
oualltsi.VM^^'^ Joeans by which the feeding of Indian cnttle could lie 

been 2 S v D s?e t mftieilli BSt T r - tcr of " century, the Agricultural Department 
yielding rnriSof 1 ^ 3 " 01 ^ nm1 bringing into general cuUivation bemnc^ 
varieties of h,, 1 • J ho , mn,n staple crops nnd tlio areas wider the improv 
broadly, hen^ y?S Pnl ° f thosc nre sh ° wn in the follo,vi "" tablc. Spenking 
and the a™?;! , 5 H .°P S nT0 now Produced on not less thnn 2 million ncrcs 

rise in world ’L nut P n »aticnlly ineronsing i n many tracts. Though the recent 
sny that w^do^m ”• nmcUo ™tcd the position, it' is still broadly correct to 
do not desire any /considerable enhancement in the production of 
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these staple crops at present— indeed in the case of both jute and sugarcane a 
reduction is colled for. Obviously the bringing into cultivation of high-yield- 
ing varieties of crops may either increase the total production on the existing 
acreage or enable the existing production to be obtained from a smaller atca, 
and it is manifest that the latter process is a source of profit to the grower 
even in times of depressed prices and limited demand. It is suggested that at 
this juncture we should pay more attention to crop planning from the point 
of view of improving the standnrd of agriculture and particularly to the better 
feeding of our cattle. Bettor-fed cattle mean a more prosperous cultivator, a 
better standard of cultivation and a better fed cultivator so that we are work- 
ing for an all round increase in efficiency. It is therefore suggested that, in 
those areas where improved high-yielding varieties of crops, which it must 
be remembered are on the average giving 16 por cent, more per acre than the 
varieties which they have replaced, each agricultural department should 
definitely set itself to secure the division to fodder production of part of the 
aren so released. It is not suggested that each cultivator can automatically 
devote oiie-fiftcentli of his wheat area or one-fiftcenth of his cotton nrcu to fodder 
production. Due regard must ho had to the circumstances of each holding and 
to each enltivator’s requirements. But the principle is commended for con- 
sideration and there is little doubt that each agricultural department has at its 
disposal a substantial amount of information regarding fodder crops whieh 
might he encouraged in particular districts. 

Our object being to raise the general standard of efficiency of village agri- 
culture, it is obvious that the diversion of small arens from tho staple crops to 
fodders will be most effective if leguminous fodders can be utilised. l’’ortu- 
notcly we have n wide range of choice. The cold wenther fodder ' crop — 
beisecm (Egyptiun Clover) — has been successfully grown without irrigation over 
lnrgc portions of India, and the samo is true of tlmt other’ important fodder 
crop — lucerne — whilst locally Sonji (Mclilotus par vi flora) and Slinftal (Persian 
Clover) have proved successful. Bcrsecm in particular has proved itself a 
satisfactory crop for ‘ Soiling ' tho animals being tethered on the crop, thu3 
saving the expenditure on harvesting and carting. Apart from these there are 
many indigenous Indian leguminous fodders, which are also grown as pulse 
crop during the monsoon, which are valued both in India and in other pnrts of 
the world as fodders. It is sufficient to mention as oxamplc3 of these cowpeas, 
meth, urid, and soya beans. It is suggested that this matter might be given 
serious consideration. 'Apart from pulse crops there are mnny straw crops, as 
for example, juar and maize, which can ho satisfactorily converted into Bilogo 
even though on a comparatively small scale. 

There is also a whole rauge of perennial grasses (Qumens Grass, Rhodes 
Grass, Elephant Grass) which can be grown wherever water is available. They 
can be planted on the sides of nallns, tho places where there is leakage or spilling 
from canals or wells, and beside irrigation channels. They are n perfect means 
of utilising the flushings of byres. They are specially valuable for dairy and 
pregnant, animals, and arc of groat use to all stock. 

Another opportunity for crop-planning, with the object of making better 
provision tor fodder crops, occurs when the consolidation of holdings is being 
effected, Tbi s j 3 a subject in which very considerable progress has been mndo 
m certain provinces, notably the Punjab where tho total area consolidated 
exceeds GS,000 acres. The nett result of tho consolidation of holding is almost 
invariably t„ increase the total amount of eulturnble land availablo in the village. 
Even after 'sq Uar inc U p there must he some small fields and odd comers and 
where Land Consolidation or BottoT Farming Societies nro at work thore would 
seem to be an outstanding opportunity for encouraging greater fodder produc- 
tion on the small additional areas made available by theso operations. 

..™s tote only deals with the possibility of ’better feeding of village cattle 
without .any general change in the present system of agriculture. In many cases 
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hero arc probably greater possibilities o£ economic development by the Bn w.i- 
^ n /ri 1 ' C I , ' r0t,UCt :? n ? C , C , r .°P“ for 6nlc ofE ‘and of the growing of foddt 
tbn P mnrwi f d \ S °I\ 1 ! oW, , , ' e fnr ,llp Production of milk (and|of nherifor 

difj? AS }'i J? 13 ,nv0 | v . < 'd the whole question of tbc development of the 

j ,!Ji.! n ?i nS,<rj Indio, on winch n speeinl report by Dr. Wright is expected 
fchortl}, tlie mnttcr is only brictly mentioned here. ^ 


Area under improved crops in liritish India during 1935-3C. 


Province. 


Bice. 

Cotton. 

Wheat. 

Jute. 

Sugarcane. Other crops. 

Madras . . 

.. 

1.003,290 

017,9 12 



53,049 

203,035 

Bombay * , . 

•• 

13,321 

092,617 

25,971 

.. 

13.900 

224.830 

Bengn! * . . 


720.120 


,, 

1,103,026 

277,322 

18,047 

United Provinces 

•• 

• • 

397,000 

2.037,000 

. . 

2,107.000 

643,700 

Punjab . . 

•* 

• • 

2.076.100 

3,470,800 


226,300 

,, 

Burma 

.s' 

•• 

1.033, 784 

6,684 

24.290 

, # 

10,107 

325,233 

Bihar and Orissa 


02,840 

,, 

64.329 

1,203 

429,832 

17,132 

Centro! Provinces 

• • 

335,688 

603,327 

590,025 

,, 

. . 

365,541 

Ansam • ,* * * 

Korth-Weit Frontier 

•• 

42,009 

•• 

•• 

15.890 

14,193 

5,853 

Provinces . . 

• • 

. . 

000 

15.044 


148 

2.657 

Sind . . 

Baluchistan . . 

•• 

27,787 

204,290 

105,217 .. .. 

(N’OT available). 

14,522 

(1034-35 

figures.) 

Britiob India . , 

•• 

3,340,000 

4,499,800 

0,938,576 

1,121,019 

3,203, 3QG 

1,819,619 



